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HEARING TESTS 
MADE EASY 


With Sonotone’s Portable Screening Audiometers 


Our light-weight, pure-tone Model 30 Screening 
Audiometer is now available in two versions—a new 


plug-in AC model and a battery-operated set . 


These audiometers were especially designed for 
schools, public and private health agencies, hearing 
societies, clinics and all others interested in the testing 
and conservation of hearing—at a price within modest 


budgets. 


Enclosed in a rugged metal case, either model weighs 
only 12 pounds complete with accessories (including 
batteries in the battery-operated version). Allows in- 
dividual hearing tests, accurately and rapidly, under all 


conditions. 


We also recommend your consideration of the Sono- 
tone Model AE21 Clinical Audiometer, for all-inclusive 


hearing conservation programs. Also the No. 50 port- 
able Professional Set (plug-in desk model hearing aid), 


of outstanding value in auditory training. 


Easy to carry, 


easy to use! 


Write for descriptive literature or contact your local Sonotone office. 


SONOTONE CORPORATION 


Elmsford, New York 
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The Volta Speech 
Association 
for the Deaf 


(Continued from first page) 


THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE DEAF, established 
in 1890 by Alexander Graham Bell, 
welcomes to its membership all who 
are interested in improving the educa- 
tion of the deaf and the hard of hear-- 
ing, their ability to communicate with 
those who hear normally, and their ad- 
justment to life in the hearing world. 
Its membeeship fee ($3 a year — $50 
for life) includes a subscription to The 
Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquar- 
ters of the Association, is an informa- 
tion center about deafness, founded 
(also by Alexander Graham Bell) in 
1887. Its library on deafness and 
speech is probably the largest in the 
world, containing books in twenty or 
more diffe-en: lan zuages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official or- 
gan of the Association, was founded in 
1899. It publishes professional articles 
for teachers, practical suggestions for 
parents, helps for lip readers and hear- 
inz aid users, true stories about those 
who have conquered the effects of 
deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech As- 
sociation and Volta Bureau; Editor, 
Volta Review, Josephine B. Timber- 
lake. 
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Should He Go to College? Which One? 


By SUZANNE SUMNER 


ARENTS who have deaf daughters 
Pm sons in high school are asking 

themselves whether their offspring 
should go to a college for the normally 
hearing, or to Gallaudet College in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the only college for the deaf. 
If the former is preferred, should it be a 
small or large institution? 

Without offering to solve the problem 
as to which college to choose, I will give 
an account of my own college life, hoping 
that this will help toward an understand- 
ing of the problem of college for the deaf 
person. 

I had attended for several years a small 
private oral school for the deaf in Okla- 
homa. As the years passed, I gradually 
took more and more of my schooling with 
the hearing, until I was attending public 
high school without any special help even 
in lipreading and speech. This high 
school had an enrollment of about 1300 
students, and the classes were overwhelm- 
ingly large for one accustomed to small 
classes. I was unsuccessful socially but 
fairly good academically. After gradua- 
tion, not knowing what I wanted to do in 
college, but planning to go to Oklahoma 
University—chiefly because everybody 
else was going to college—I worked for 
three years in an Internal Revenue Office 
in Oklahoma City. 

Realizing that my speech needed im- 
provement, I became interested in colleges 
that offered hearing and speech clinics. I 
thought about Gallaudet College, because I 
had heard it was for the deaf only, and | 
thought it would be nice to go there. since 


I would be competing with my own group. 
But when I made inquiries about admis- 
sion and tuition, I learned to my surprise 
that the sign Isnguage was the chief 
medium of communication. Since I was 
entirely an oralist, with no knowledge of 
signs, this college did not appeal to me. 

I found that there were hearing and 
speech clinics at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, at Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, and 
at the University of Southern California, 
in Los Angeles. My parents were in favor 
of Indiana University, since it was closer 
to Oklahoma; but I was in favor of the 
University of California. I wanted to mix 
business with pleasure, since I had never 
been West. 

In June, 1945, I was enrolled as a green 
freshman at Southern California, erie was 
one of nearly 1900 students. At that time 
U.S.C. had. three terms during the year 
instead of two as was usual before the 
war. I was confident that I would have 
no trouble making good grades, but to my 
dismay and discouragement, during the 
first months I made D’s and F’s. Realiza- 
tion came hard that college methods of 
imparting knowledge were far different 
from those in high school. 

That knowledge only made me study 
harder, and I was not hindered by social 
life, since at that time I was very un- 
social. As in most cases, the freshman 
year was a trying period of adjustment to 
being away from home. I was homesick 
many times, and I wanted to transfer to 
Oklahoma University at the end of the first 
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SUZANNE SUMNER 


semester. My mother admitted that she 
would like to have me come home and go 
to Oklahoma University, which was only 
eighteen miles from our home; but she 
recalled her own college days and her 
homesickness during her first year, and 
because of that she refused to let me come 
home. 

Gradually, I got used to being away 
from home, and I had more homework to 
occupy my thoughts. To my relief, I 
found that most of the instructors were 
very helpful, and I finished the first seme- 
ster with good grades. 

As you will remember, the war with 
Japan was over in August, 1945, and the 
second semester saw the college enrollment 
jump to over 8,000 students, the first of 
several big increases. I had a little social 
life, having joined a private club sup- 
posedly for oralists. Later on, however, 
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signs were introduced by some of the 
members, and finally it resembled a club 
for manualists. 

As the year passed, and the numbers of 
students increased, the campus expanded, 
Several temporary and permanent build. 
ings were added to accommodate the 
students. Enrollment jumped from 1,900 
to 8,000, to 11,000, to 14,000, and stood 
at 16,000 when I graduated. At the last 
report, I heard it was 17,000. When I 
was a freshman there was plenty of room 
to walk around and have interviews with 
helpful instructors; but as the college 
expanded I had a hard time competing 
with mature and normally hearing students 
in getting the courses I wanted, when the 
number of students to a class was limited, 


There were several lecture classes on my 
schedule that were held in an auditorium 
where each student was a number in a class 
of 1300 instead of an individual. Natur- 
ally, I did not hear a single word in such 
classes, and I would sit in the back row 
and study for another class. I did not 
mind it as long as the lectures were based 
on the text books, which I could always 
read at any time. Because of the large and 
crowded classrooms, there was an imper- 
sonal relationship between the students 
and the instructors. Therefore, I suggest 
that a deaf person go to a small college 
for the first two years, and thus have help 
through the trying period of adjustment; 
then, if desired, he can go to a large 
university to finish. 

In my sophomore year, I was fortunate 
in being accepted as a member of a 
sorority. This proved later to be an im- 
portant part of my college life. The three 
years as a sorority member were most 
useful. My sorority sisters made a dif- 
ferent and better person out of me, and 
taught me a lot of things I would not have 
learned in classrooms, even though the 
courses I had. studied broadened my out- 
look and gave me a better view of situa- 
tions and of the causes that shaped them. 

My parents have ‘always insisted that I 
have fun in college as long as I made 
(See “College,” page 294) 
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A Conservation of Hearing Program 
in a Large High School 


By Marcaret M. Dunn, M.A. 


Park, is a public school near New 

York City. However, it is under the 
supervision of the rules of Albany, New 
York. Hence the hearing program is ar- 
ranged to follow the program of testing 
and conservation set up by the State of 
New York. 

Despite a heavy enrollment of over 3,500 
pupils, each student receives a hearing 
test on the group (Western Electric) audi- 
ometer. Sometimes pupils move in and out 
of the school district. Because of this, the 
audiometer testing of the entire student 
body might not be considered 100% com- 
plete, but it is nearly so. 

Pupils who fail the group test are re- 
tested. and those who fail again are re- 
ferred to another tester for follow-up on 
the pitch range audiometer. Some cases 
that rate R6 L6 (Right ear, 6 Units of 
Loss; Left ear, 6 Units of Loss) within 
normal limits for the group audiometer, 


High School, Floral 


are also tested on the pitch range machine. 


More than one hundred cases are tested 
annually on this audiometer. In fact the 
number is close to 165. 

We in Sewanhaka High School would 
like each child to get one pitch range test, 
but the grade schools give yearly tests— 
so the program has been one of practical 
application tempered with ideal standards. 
There are four elementary districts, each 
with separate administrative units. Each 
district, with one exception, owns its own 
group audiometer and its own pitch range 
machine. These particular elementary 
schools are in the same district as the high 
school, and there is possible some checking 
of cases prior to promotion. It all means 
that there is a program of yearly testing, 
cumulative in its effect, not only in the 
high school but in the grade schools like- 
wise. 

Each audiogram is given to the Health 


Clinic, where it is filed in the student’s 
individual folder. Another copy, not of the 
audiogram, but of its interpretation, is 
given to the Guidance Department—again 
for filing in the student’s folder. Of course, 
the nurse thinks of the pupil’s audiogram 
in connection with an annual seating list, 
too. 

The program does not cease with test- 
ing and filing, as so often happens. The 
school otologist, Guidance Department, and 
Health Clinic all work ‘as a team. Cases 
are referred to the Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance at the discretion of advisers in 
these departments. 


The school otologist checks the cases 
that need follow-up and sends his recom- 
mendations to the parents. An interesting 
point is that where indicated by the child’s 
hearing loss the family is advised by the 
school authorities to consult an otologist 
of their choosing relative to the possi- 
ble use of a hearing aid. The family phy- 
sician checks the case and makes the final 
decision, but the original recommendation 
for a hearing aid comes from the school. 
Individuals who have gone from doctor to 
doctor without being told of the help to 
be received from a hearng aid can appreci- 
ate this advance recommendation. Any 
necessary medical work is done by the 
family otologist. 

Lipreading (speech reading) is offered 
as a necessary part of the program. This 
is for the severe cases who can’t wear a 
hearing aid as well as for the mild cases 
whose loss is still hardly noticeable. These 
cases are referred on medical recommen- 
dation. It is like an insurance policy for 
the future, in the latter cases. Speech Cor- 
rection, too, in addition to the regular 
English Department’s program, is offered 
in the high school. There is also close 


(See “High School,” page 294) 
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Books Suitable for Small Deaf Children 


Compiled by V. MacDonaLp 


HE teacher in charge of the pre- 
school for the deaf at the King Ed- 
ward School in Toronto* offers a 
list, supplementary to the one published in 
the February 1950 issue of the VoLta Re- 
view, of books for the preschool deaf or 
hard of hearing child from three to five 
years of age. These books are also suitable 
for the deaf child in primary school who 
did not attend nursery school. 


Objects and Early Vocabulary 


Hard Covers: 1. Toys; 2. What Am I? 
3. Alphabet from A to Z; 4. Little Golden 
Book of Words; 5. Mr. Noah and His 
Family; all Little Golden Books published 
by Simon and Schuster, New York. 1. 
A Child’s First Picture Dictionary; 2. 
A.B.C. and Counting Book; published by 
Wonder Books, 457 Madison Avenue. New 
York, or Random House, New York. 1. 
An A.B.C. Play Book, published by L. B. 
Fisher Company, New York. 1. A is for 
Apple (Bonnie Books); 2. A to Z (Elsie 
Darien); published by John Martin’s 
House, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 1. A.B.C. 
(Tell a Tale Books), published by Whit- 
man, Racine, Wisconsin. Paper Covers: 
1. A.B.C., published by Merrill Company, 
Chicago. Colour Photo Books (6), pub- 
lished by Arnold, Leeds, England. 1. 
A.B.C. Word Book, Saalford Publishing 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Animals 

Paper Covers: 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5. Fuzzy 
Wuzzy Pets; Fuzzy Wuzzy Farm Animals; 
Fuzzy Wuzzy Bear; Fuzzy Wuzzy Kitten; 
Scooter, The Fuzzy Wuzzy Puppy. All by 
Whitman Publishing Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

Experiences 

Hard Covers: 1, 2, and 3. Busy Timmy; 
Fix It Please; Guess Who Lives Here? All 
Little Golden Books published by Simon 


*See Volta Review, February, 1948, page 63. 


and Schuster, New York. 1. The Chicken 
Book, Bonnie Books, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
1. The Bath Book, Howell Soskin, New 
York. 1. Mother’s Helpers, Garden City 
Publishing Company, Garden City, New 
York. 1. and 2. Just like You; Timid 
Timothy. Both published by William Scott, 
New York or Saunders, Toronto. 1, 2, and 
3. The Wonderful Train Ride; My Truck 
Book; A Day on the Farm. All published 
by Rand McNally, New York. 1. and 2 
The Button Nose Book; The Big Clock 
Book. Both published by Capital Publish. 
ing Company, 139 5th Avenue, New York, 
or McClelland and Stewart, Toronto. Paper 
Covers: 1, 2, and 3. The Big Circus Book; 
The First Zoo Book; Kitty Does Too. All 
published by Saalford. Akron, Ohio. 1. 
The Bow Tie Book, Reuben Lilya Com 
pany, Chicago. 1. Birthday Party, Dizzy 
Don Enterprise, Toronto. 1. and 2. Good 
Times with Color; Good Times with One- 
Two-Three. Both published by Sam Gabriel, 
New York. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Fall is Here; 
Winter is Here; Spring is Here; Summer 
is Here. All published by Row Peterson, 
Evanston, Ill., or Copp Clark, Toronto. 


Stories 

Board Covers: 1. and 2. The Shy Little 
Kitten; Our Puppy. Both Little Golden 
Books published by Simon and Schuster, 
New York. 1. Peppy, the Lonely Puppy, 
Rand McNally, New York. Paper Covers: 
1. and 2. Ruth Newton’s Mother Goose; 
Animal Mother Goose, published by Whit- 
man Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 1. and 
2. The Three Little Kittens; Bobby Bear; 
both by Saalford Publishing Company, 
New York. 1. Kittens and Puppies, Sam 
Lowe, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 


Auditory Training 


Paper Covers: 1 .Counting Rhymes, pub 
lished by Whitman, Racine, Wisconsit. 
(See “Books,” page 292) 
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An Appreciation of Mildred Harris 


By Laura STOVEL 


lections of books, many large ones 

have useful and interesting ad- 
juncts, such as collections of prints, photo- 
graphs, or maps. The Library of Congress 
is famous not only for its books and pe- 
riodicals, but for treasures of all kinds. 
There are letters from well known persons; 
an entire department pertaining to music; 
original cartoon drawings, such as the fa- 
mous Berryman collection; and, to mention 
a particularly interesting feature, there is 
Whistlerania, which includes letters, half 
finished sketches, bills of sale, and scores 
of other items which reveal in fascinating 
array the striking individuality of that fa- 
mous American artist who made England 
his home. 

The Volta Bureau Library, too, has its 
useful and interesting adjuncts, such as 
specimens of the first wax graphophone 
dise records made by Alexander Graham 
Bell and his associates at the Volta Labora- 
tory; old family records revealing the ap- 
plication of the Mendelian law in the in- 


 geeranm libraries are essentially col- 


heritance of deafness; and photographs, 


old and new, enough to fill a large cabinet 
and a tier of office files. 

Among the saddest lacks of the Volta 
Bureau could be mentioned a librarian, an 
assistant librarian, and a complete library 
catalogue. One thing it has never lacked is 
friends. An outstanding evidence of this is 
the volunteer work recently done by Miss 
Mildred Harris of Washington, D. C., who 
a short time ago retired as one of the 
librarians at the Government Printing 
Office. 

Over a period of many months, Miss 
Harris came to the Volta Bureau every 
Wednesday, appearing at the opening hour, 
taking a very short luncheon period, and 
staying until closing time as faithfully as 
if she were on the Bureau pay roll. She had 
very generously offered to assemble, cata- 
logue, and file photographs that date back 


Photo by Balfour 


MISS HARRIS ASKS MRS. GROSVENOR’S HELP 
WITH THE OLD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


to the first Summer Meeting of the Associa- 
tion held at Lake George in 1891; and 
even farther back than that, for there are 
also pictures of Jeanie Lippitt whose deaf- 
ness occurred soon after the close of the 
Civil War. 

A beginning had been made in this de- 
partment some time ago by a staff member 
who wedged this library work in among 
numerous other duties; but Miss Harris 
tackled the task with the idea of naming 
every long-bearded superintendent of a 
school for the deaf, every full-skirted lady 
teacher of a bygone period, and every fa- 
mous parent of a famous pupil. 

Sleuthing around among old books and 
magazines to run down published illustra- 
tions with helpful captions became a fa- 
vorite indoor pastime for Miss Harris. 
Running up and down library stairs from 
one stack room to another became her 
chief form of physical exercise. Asking 
every one who crossed her path who this 

(See “Appreciation,” page 292) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


2 of the Bulletin published by the 

Youth Section, British Association of 
the Hard of Hearing. (I am sorry the first 
issue did not reach my desk.) It is edited 
by Dr. Michael Eagar of the Department 
of Geology, University of Manchester, let- 
ters from whom used to appear in this de- 
partment now and then. (1 wish he’d come 
again.) The “Bulletin” was typed, mimeo- 
_ graphed and distributed by members of the 
Yeuth Section, and it is an exceptionally 
interesting paper, twenty pages of mimeo- 
graphing, single spaced, on legal size pa- 
per. It reveals its sponsors as being young. 
enthusiastic, intelligent, optimistic, and 
gifted with considerable humor. 

And reading their various references to 
their handicap—all of them either com- 
pletely deaf or very hard of hearing—one 
is struck by their realistic and courageous 
attitude. Dr. Eagar and Captain Annand, 
Editor and Chairman, respectively, both 
became totally deaf during the recent war. 
(Perhaps I should add in the interest of 
accuracy that I am not quite sure how 
deaf Captain Annand is, but I know Dr. 
Eagar is entirely dependent on lip read- 
ing.) All of them are deeply philosophical 
and intelligently optimistic about their 
handicap. 

Take this from an article by Ewen B. 
Love, “And Now Tomorrow.” “ ‘Ah yes, 
but what about music, voices, plays, etc.,” 
you may ask. Well, it’s no use crying over 
spilt milk. There is so much in life, why 
bother about the beauty of sound? It is 
not necessary for that vague illusion called 
happiness. If you are constantly going to 
harp back to sound and try to recapture 
the pleasure it once brought you, you are 
wasting energy. . . . Let us each contribute 
a little towards human welfare, cast aside 
striving after hearing, and use our youth 
to attain a balanced outlook, which is nec- 
essary if we are to live a full and useful 
life. . . . We often wail that the world at 
large does not understand us, spurns us, 


| HAVE just been reading Volume 1, No. 


lenves us out in the cold, capitalizes on 
our deficient hearing, makes fun of us, 
and, in fact, gives us a thoroughly heart. 
breaking life. But these are only relative 
figures of speech, depending on how we 
interpret the reactions of others. Other 
people have their own worries, their own 
heartbreaks and problems. We cannot ex. 
pect them to rush up to us with open arms 
and provide us with the answer to all our 
wants. After all, our needs are basically 
the same as those of everyone else. We 
need food, clothing, somewhere to live, 
someone to love, and something to occupy 
our time, just like everyone else. Perhaps 
we find it more difficult to satisfy these 
basic needs, but they are generally met, and 
thus in return the world requires our con- 
tribution to the welfare of the community, 
and we must each play our full part and 
not be mere passengers!” 

Thus speaks Mr. Love; and Molly Sif- 
ton, who will be remembered by those who 
read the Ewings’ “Opportunity and _ the 
Deaf Child,” as the brilliant young deaf 
woman who wrote the appendix to that 
book, has contributed an article called “Be. 
ginning.” This relates to her present job 
in the Department of Education of the 
Deaf, Manchester University, where there 
is a clinic for preschool deaf children, and 
classes for parents of such children. She 
adds, “The Youth Section of the B.A.H- 
O.H. could do so much to help these boys 
and girls in the future; they could help 
them through the difficult years of adoles 
cence, and after, by offering them social 
and intellectual companionship, which must 
otherwise be severely restricted for jack ol 
encouragement.” 


Our Duty to Keep Ourselves Normal 


Dr. Eagar adds his commendation of 
this idea, stating frankly, “It is indeed our 
duty to help these children, brought up om 
oral methods, when they grow older, pro 
viding they can reach certain standards in 
education. We might go even further, and 
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say that it is our duty to keep ourselves 
and them as normal as possible by delib- 
erately encouraging contacts with normally 
hearing people. The latter are sometimes 
prepared to meet us more than half way, 
and there is much that we can do gently to 
instruct them in the best ways of making 
themselves understood.” 

Altogether, | find myself echoing prac- 
tically everything in this paper expressive 
of the editors’ point of view. “It is our 
duty to keep ourselves as normal as possi- 
ble,” provides as good an aim and legend 
as could be devised for any organization 
of handicapped persons, no matter what 
the handicap. 

That is the way I feel about it, and that 
is the editorial policy of this Mail Box, as 
it is, and always has been, of the VoLTA 
Review. Nevertheless, I believe in letting 
those who disagree with this policy have 
their say, and here is a letter that expresses 
a different viewpoint. 


Does Lip Reading Require 
'“High Mental Power”? 
Dear Molly: 

I! noticed Mr. Canada’s letter on page 
125 of the March 1950 Vouta Review. | 
had almost quit reading the Vouita Re- 
vigw. Although it comes every month. The 
magazine | thought was being operated by 
a group of old maids, who didn’t have the 
guts to print letters from deaf persons who 
didn’t have unlimited funds for College de- 
grees and who wasn’t blessed with the high 
mental power to read lips. 

| know four or five deaf persons who 
can’t read lips well enough to carry on 
conversation without hand signs. I also 
know one deaf person who cannot read 
even his wife’s lips. She is normal, and 
they have been married several years. Now 
this fellow isn’t considered as dumb. Be- 
cause he holds a very good job in a ma- 
chine shop. That requires more than the 
average techinacal skill. 

I myself had good hearing until I was 
stricken with Meningitis four year. I was 
stricken deaf over night and had no warn- 
ing at all. I mean totaly deaf, no sound at 
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all will enter my brain. The meningitis left 
my Physical condition so I could not do 
manual labor, such as digging ditches and 
hauling brick. Such as most people think 
a deaf is suited for. 

1 have had two years in Business Col- 
lege. For which I passed all requirements 
when finished. After finishing College 1 
tried for several months to get a job. About 
six months, but was unable to find any- 
thing. I could have found a job if I had 
been a girl or woman. But being a man, | 
was unable to find anything for which | 
was trained for. And my bad heart and 
lungs wouldn’t pass the requirements for 
warehouse and construction work. 

I have also had nine months training in 
lipreading. | got where I could get about 
90% of what my two teachers were say- 
ing. | could carry on conversation with 
them O.K. But.I could get about 40% of 
what the average stranger would spit out. 

When I am out with people whom | 
never expect to see again. Such as shop- 
ping. I pass myself off as a person who 
cannot talk. I write down what | have to 
say, and they will write down the answer 
without question. This avoids having 
slava sprayed in my face. Or having some- 
one yell in my ear. If they would only 
stand back a couple of feet, I could get a 
rough idea of what they were saying. 

Please don’t get me wrong. I’m not mad 
at people who have good hearing. There 
are still two persons out of fifteen who is 
considerate and very nice. Which makes 
life a pleasure for a lonely deaf person. 

Groups of people are a pain in the neck. 
Such as parties and the like. After the first 
few minutes you are left to set alone and 
wonder what everyone is talking about. 
If someone tells something funnie, they all 
laugh and look at you. And if you are not 
laughing they think you are too dumb to 
catch on. 

As long as I have one person to himself, 
and on one who can hear comes around, 
I’m O.K. I can carry on a conversation. 
But just let a person come around who can 
hear, you might as well get your hat and 
go home. It’s over for you. 
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A person can learn people as they are 
after going deaf. | had some of my boy- 
hood friends desert me after going deaj. 
They will say a word or two when cor- 
nered, but then they will almost run over 
you to get away. Lots of people doesn't 
want to go to the trouble to repeat what 
they say if the deaf doesn’t get it the first 
time. And it scares them to death if you 
hand them a pencil, they just motion you 
away and walk away themself. I’ve had it 
to happen. So most people do not fool 
with you unless it is of upmost important 
to themself. 

1 want to say again that I’m not mad at 
people. I still have wonderful friends who 
wiil write, talk or anything else for me. 

I wonder how many deaf persons you 
have on the Votta Review. That can give 
you hearing people actual advice on the 
average deaf. I see you have about 44 
persons connected with the magazine. How 
many are deaf themself or very hard of 
hearing? 

1 think it would be very nice for you to 
have at least four deaf persons to write 
regular columns. Two women and two 
men. Two of them should be total deaf. 
I’m quite sure they would be of help. You 
know there are two side always. And both 
sides are not always bright. I realize a 
person has to keep up his courage. And | 
like to read of persons who are successful, 
but in the meantime | know there are also 
people who isn’t successful yet. I also want 
to know about them. And the magazine 
subscriptions would increase. 

I don’t expect this to be printed, because 
it doesn’t colide with what you have been 
printing. I have had this letter in my mind 
for several months. When I read Mr. Can- 
ada’s letter, | decided to put in my two 
cents worth, let you know how I feel about 
it. I think you will get quite a pile of let- 
ters after publishing his. You have got 
guts I didn’t think you had in publishing 
his letter. 

When I subscribed to the magazine, | 
thought it was to help the deaf person him- 
self. Giving him hints and suggestions on 
how to make the best of his damaged or 
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completely demolished hearing. And to 
coap with the normal hearing world as we 
deaf want to do. I an 
Yours very truly, 
J. Q. Bonps, Austell, Georgia 


Correcting a Few Errors 


Your letter is most interesting, Mr. 
Bonds, and it is being printed exactly as 
you wrote it. I am sure that a good many 
of us understand to the full every word 
you write. All of us who are completely 
deaf—and I am of that number myselfi— 
have attended parties that were a pain in 
the neck, have started conversations which 
began with great promise and which were 
taken away from us by some hearing per- 
son who entered the conversation and 
walked off with it, leaving us stranded. 
Aud we have been in difficult situations in 
public places. But, like you, we want to 
learn to cope with the normally hearing 
world, and that is surely what the VoLta 
Review and particularly this department 
wish to teach. 

As for the “44 persons connected with 
this magazine” (!!!) I think you read the 
list of the Board of Directors and the Aux- 
iliary Board of the Volta Speech Associa- 
tion, and these persons are not “connected 
with the magazine” except in an advisory 
capacity. Three persons on the Volta Bu- 
reau staff are severely hard of hearing, and 
many of the most frequent contributors to 
the magazine are totally deaf. I can name 
half a dozen such without stopping to 
think. All of us have experienced the diffi 
culties of deafness. We decided long ago 
not to stop with discussing the difficulties, 
but to go ahead and study out ways of over 
coming them, so that we might remain in 
the hearing world. That is our privilege. 
We do fully comprehend the troubles deaf- 
ness brings, but we believe they can be 
coped with successfully by the majority of 
persons who have to meet them. 

And put it out of your mind that any of 
us claim or ever have claimed that good 
lipreading requires mental superiority. 
Some of the most brilliant individuals | 

(See “Molly Mather,” page 290) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


ORE and more people, especially 
Me parents of deaf children, are 

realizing the value to be derived 
from hearing aids. The following letters 
indicate how keenly aware the parents are 
of the need for aids and for auditory train- 
ing. 


Don Be Discouraged about Hearing 


Johnita, now aged 18, is a familiar figure 
in these columns. She attends the local 
high school despite her severe hearing loss. 

We have just spent a week in San Diego 
with Miss Griffiths, Johnita’s first teacher, 
who is now Specialist in Hearing and 
Speech Correction for the San Diego 
County Schools. The two-year-old child 
whom she fitted with a hearing aid a year 
or more ago is now talking with normal 
three-year-old enthusiasm and vocabulary. 
Another happy feature about her program 
is the hard of hearing child who, with a 
hearing aid and lipreading, can remain at 
home in public school. She carries on a 
teacher education as well as a parent edu- 
cation program. I only wish that it could 
be state wide. 

Mrs. L., don’t be discouraged about hear- 
ing aids. Often schools which are not 
equipped to deal with auditory training 
and hearing aids oppose them. The fact 
remains however, that the three-year-olds 
who do have aids demand to wear them 
from the time they get up until bedtime. 
They know when they are shut away in a 
silent prison even if we adults ignore the 
fact. 

Johnita is home again this year, mainly 
because I was unable to find a suitable 
place for her to live in Los Angeles. She 
drives back and forth to Paso Rables, 23 
miles to school, and it won’t work so well 
when the winter storms come. Her En- 
glish teacher has volunteered a free period 
of individual help which is a real break. 
Otherwise she works long and hard on 
home work with only mediocre results and 
no time for speech work nor auditory 


training which I would like to experiment 
with now that she has a new hearing aid. 
She takes English III, Biology, General 
Mathematics, Social Studies, and Physical 
Education. 

After a year of being away from home 
and with other deaf students, (about forty- 
five attended Polytechnic High School), 
Johnita said to me, “I’m so thankful that 
you taught me how to talk and to read 
lips.” It seems that some of the deaf stu- 
dents had never learned to read lips, which 
shocked Johnita. She learned to finger- 
spell there. 

—Mkrs. R. W., CALirorniA 


Training for Ears and Hands 


A teacher of preschool children discusses 
amplification and other subjects. 

Now our children begin school at three 
years, and we have good hearing aids. We 
all realize the great possibilities of auditory 
training, both with and without amplifi- 
cation. I do a great deal without as well 
as with. 

The father of one of our children works 
in electronics. He has given us an Audio 
Oscillator which produces pure tones softly 
or very loudly. We are using it for stimu- 
lation, hoping that this will make the 
children so aware of pure tones that they 
will respond to them at the threshold level 
then later on the audiometer before they 
leave us at six years. This same father 
has also loaned us a beautiful amplifier 
calibrated in decibels. It it much clearer 
than our own group aid which is very good 
too. This little amplifier is beautifully 
made and just plugs in anywhere. 

Every Friday morning two of us test 
two children at a time. We are working 
out procedures of our own and are testing 
particularly for voice and speech. We have 
completed the gross sounds and have a big 
collection of those. I am interested in test- 
ing for voice and speech, and we are fasci- 
nated by what we are learning. At present 
it is not evaluated but in time we hope to 
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have it all in order. We are getting away 
from the conditioned response and substi- 
tuting activities which I shall tell you 
about if they work out. 

I agree that homemade blocks are most 
interesting. A few bits of curtain pole add 
to that interest too. From time to time, we 
let our children paint the blocks with tem- 
pera paint. By the way, an old shirt of 
father’s with the sleeves cut shorter, worn 
backwards, makes a wonderful painting 
smock. Children also like to glue together 
small bits of wood and spools. They make 
some wonderful things. Excellent moulding 
clay can be made from asbestos powder 
(Se a pound) at the hardware store. Mix 
it six-to-one with flour, then add enough 
water for the consistency. 

Miss N. V. MacD., Toronto, CANADA 


Building Up Gradually 


Roddy’s hearing loss, according to a re- 
cent test, is greater than 100 decibels in 
each ear. He is 7. 

Roddy is now doing well in the second 
grade at P.S. #47, in Manhattan. He 
commutes daily, traveling by subway in 
the morning and home in the afternoon 
by bus. It is still a 7:00 A.M. to 3:45 P.M. 
ordeal, but he loves school and seems to be 
making rapid strides in his specialized and 
normal education. 

Last summer we “broke him in” to use 
his hearing aid by a month of training a 
little bit each day, by ietting him wear it 
on occasion, by gradually working up to 
wearing it full time at work and at play 
by the time school started. He loves it and 
takes excellent care of it without of course 
letting this care and consciousness of it 
stop him from participating in all play 
situations. For example, last Saturday, he 
fell off the slide on the local playground 
and scraped his chin and lip. Somehow, 
subconsciously, he must have protected 
his hearing aid because it was not dam- 
aged. When the playground supervisor 
called us on the phone to tell us to come 
down and get him, after making sure that 
he was not hurt, we felt pretty proud of 
his having made himself understood in 
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te!ling the supervisor his name and address 
orally. 

Since putting a hearing aid on Roddy, 
we have really dug into this auditory train- 
ing part of his education. It seems so 
important. The wonderful possibilities that 
seem to be offered by this phase of edu- 
cation, since the developments in electron- 
ics, are fascinating. 


Mr. AND Mrs. J. R. M.. NEw York 


Learning to Hear Language 


Bernard, 16, attends high school. He now 
wears a hearing aid, although he has had 
a hearing loss since infancy. 

We think that Bernard has come up to 
where he should be for his grade, accord- 
ing to the achievement test taken last 
spring. As I said before, vocabulary is 
stressed in his school work this year. We 
also make up extra games using the match- 
ing idea which we used in his early years. 
His speech teacher also works on the vo- 
cabulary found in his civics book. 

The hearing aid is being used to good 
advantage. He hears more and more, and 
with training, we expect him to hear even 
a great deal more. His speech through 
imitation of hearing is so much more nor- 
mal. When I read him a phrase or a sen- 
tence, having him repeat, he copies accent 
and phrasing, and his sounds are more 
correct. Sometimes it seems almost per- 
fect, even though the auditory training 
has come later in life than with most chil- 
dren. This is the best avenue of approach, 
if one can utilize it. Often he will repeat 
what he has heard, but still not under- 
standing, which shows the lack of mind 
training that goes with it. We use word 
and sentence recognition in our practice. 

The 4H Club has been a big help to 
Bernard. He received several prizes on his 
projects at the County Fair, and also gave 
a talk on one of them at the 4H Club; and 
at the last meeting, he reported on his 
prizes. His book is now being checked for 
county honors. Bernard is planning on 
taking the agriculture course; he is per 
sonally acquainted with the teacher and 


fond of him. 
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It looks very much as if we would have 
a class for deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren next year in a nearby town. We think 
this is very fortunate for the other young 
children in the community. As far as we 
know, Bernard is the first child with a 
great hearing loss who has acquired speech 
in our county, and believe me the going 
has been pretty rough at times, but it is 
paying off. In spite of hearing tests, one 
can never know just how much a child 
can derive from a hearing aid. Just put- 
ting one on is not enough. If there is 
enough hearing for word or sound recog- 
nition, one should work on that. We took 
the long and short vowels first, then added 
the consonants. More can be added, and 
later the consonants and the vowels may 
be mixed. In all your work remember to 
have faith and give your child the benefit 
of the doubt when it comes to hearing. 

Mrs. M. M., ILLINoIs 


Lots of Work and Lots of Fun 


Robin is 51%, and has been deaf since 
she was a year old. She has just begun to 
wear an individual aid, although she had 
previously used a desk model. 

From the time we began Robin’s lessons, 
we worked with amplification. Our radio 
phonograph happened to be a console mod- 
el with record-making apparatus, so we 
used this and had a pair of ear phones 
installed, so that we really had a desk- 
model hearing aid. 

We have had several hearing tests for 
Robin, and the last, 
which isn’t conclu- 
sive, showed about 
an 85 deciblel loss. 
We hope to bring 
this up as time goes 
on. Last month we 
bought her-an indi- 
vidual aid and are 
now working on an 
auditory training 
program. It is a 
slow process and we 
cannot work too 
hard, because she 


BILLIKIN BROWNIE 


By BerTHA MILLER 


The noise of big cities is 


But I, swamped in si- 
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gets very tense and upset when she cannot 
comprehend. However, she wears her aid 
most of the time at home now, and we have 
a rule that she cannot watch the television 
unless she has her aid on. She does not 
mind wearing her aid, and I think that 
this is an accomplishment. Next year we 
plan to have her wear it in school. 

I would like to add a few ideas of ours 
to help mothers with younger children. 
When Robin was younger, we received 
much help from mothers of older children. 
When Robin formed words without voice, 
I would shut my eyes and point to my ears 
saying, “I can’t hear you!” Strange as 
this seems, it turned out to be the only 
way to bring out the voice, and we have 
had no trouble since. Another idea (and 
this is contrary to all that we have been 
taught): with the exception of her formal 
lessons, I never changed my position when 
I talked to her. I was in the habit of stoop- 
ing down to Robin’s level every time I 
talked to her, but I realized that other peo- 
ple would not do this. She would have to 
learn to lipread from people in all posi- 
tions. She is now an excellent lipreader 
and can read from every angle—even pro- 


file. 


I hope you do not think it has been all 
work and no play for Robin. I don’t know 
of a child who has more fun than she 
does. She has many toys of all descrip- 
tions. Among her favorites is her large- 
sized blackboard. It was one of our very 
best investments. We recommend it high- 

ly; also her paper, 


pencils, crayons, 
books, and cowgirl 
regalia. Her latest 


ambition now is to 
be seven years old 
because that is the 
age of her class- 
mates at shool, and 
to lose her front 
teeth and have long 
braids. 

Robin’s father is 
devoted to her and 


(Con. on page 290) 


PROBLEM 


pictured to be 
A terrible trouble, 
curse; 


lence, am _ puzzled 
to see 

Which end of the 
trouble is worse. 
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“From Vatter until Now” 


One Chapter in the History of the Education of the Deaf 


By Anpers HANSEN 


title of a most instructive address 

given by Superintendent G. Leh- 
mann to the assembly of German teachers 
of the deaf in the autumn of 1948. For 
many years Herr Lehmann was the leader 
of the Berlin school for deaf children, 
where all prospective teachers of the deaf 
of the Reich had their compulsory training. 
All were certificated from ordinary train- 
ing schools, or seminaries, before entering 
this special training. 

The writer had the privilege of spending 
a week with Director Lehmann in June 
1939, shortly before the second World War 
began. At that time there were eighteen 
student teachers, of whom one was from 
Iceland. Later on, through the generosity 
of Dr. Frank Reiter, Principal of Clarke 
School for the Deaf, this Icelander had the 
good fortune to be admitted and trained at 
Clarke School, and is now the leader of the 
only school for deaf children in Reykjavik, 
Iceland. 

Probably no one knows that very impor- 
tant period for the education of the deaf 
in Germany—‘“From Vatter until Now”’— 
better than Herr Lehmann, who has per- 
sonally known the persons and their activi- 
ties mentioned in his address. 

The famous International Congress on 
the Education of the Deaf held in Milan, 
Italy in 1880, adopted a resolution stating 
that the pure oral method should be used 
in schools for the deaf, as best suited to the 
welfare of the deaf. The great majority of 
the teachers at the Congress were from 
Italy and France, with six or seven from 
Germany, a similar number from England, 
and two from the United States, Drs. Ed- 
ward Gallaudet, and Edward Allen Fay, 
‘The fact that an international congress of educa- 
tors of the deaf (the first since 1925) is being held 
this month in Groningen, Holland, makes this paper 
especially timely. Prof. Hansen, of Denmark, is one 


of =~ best known educators of the deaf in Europe, 
—Eb. 


OE ite Vatter until Now” was the 


both decided opponents to the adopted res. 
olution. No teachers from Holland, Bel- 
gium, or the Scandinavian countries were 
present. 

The effect of this Milan resolution was 
manifest and widespread in several Euro. 
pean countries. In Germany, Director Vat- 
ter of the Frankfurt school was acknowl. 
edged as the most competent champion of 
pure oralism. His school was a compara- 
tively small one. Vatter was a giant among 
teachers, indefatigable, strong minded, ex- 
ceedingly capable as a teacher of articula- 
tion and language. His young staff and 
the helpers in the house became imbued 
with his zeal and his belief that all deaf 
children could learn good speech and lip- 
reading without using any manual aids, 
Signs were strictly excluded in the inter- 
course among the deaf children. 

The energies of Herr Vatter seemed to 
be without limit and he proved that his 
pupils could attain good results with his 
method. Frankfurt became a Mecca to 
which teachers of the deaf went from many 
parts to get inspiration and then returned 
to their own schools to adapt their teach- 
ing to what they had learned. Vatter’s 
name and fame were known to all promi- 
nent teachers of the deaf of that epoch, 
particularly in Germany. But a reaction 
came. The use of the pure oral method by 
average teachers was questioned and the 
unkindness of forcing it upon deaf chil- 
dren of a minor capacity seemed clear. 

The strongest opponent of pure oralism 
was Herr Heidsick in Leipzig, who vehe- 
mently opposed Vatter and his adherents. 
Herr Heidsick had a hard time at first but 
gradually others joined him in opposing 
Vatter’s methods. 

Brauckmann advocated a method with 
more use of writing, but without signs. 
Words, he said, were carriers of ideas im 

(See “History,” page 286) 
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In the Books and Magazines 


Emotional Aspects of Hearing Loss, by Peter 
Hobart Knapp, M.D., Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, July-August 1948. Single copies, 
$1.50. American Psychosomatic Society, 
Inc., 714 Madison Ave., New York 21, 


The population of this study consists of 
250 cases referred to psychiatrists out of 
the approximate total of 4,000 admitted to 
Deshon General Hospital, one of three army 
hearing rehabilitation centers, between 
June 1, and December 1, 1945. Most of 
these were patients in whom the hearing 
loss was relatively slight, 30-50 decibels, 
although in some the loss was greater. All 
were cases in which emotional difficulties 
were suspected. 


The author was principally concerned 
with two questions: (1) how does hearing 
loss affect “the psyche” and (2) how do 
“psychic” factors affect hearing. Thirty- 
one of his original group were dropped 
after further examination because they 
showed no evidence of hearing loss. The 
remaining 110 were classified into four 
groups as follows: (1) those in whom ex- 
amination showed that psychiatric disease 
was not present or was unrelated to the 
hearing disability, (2) those in whom there 
was neurotic reaction to hearing loss, (3) 
mixed cases in which there was both neu- 
rotic reaction to hearing loss and psycho- 
genic increase of hearing deficiency, (4) 
cases in which the otologic disease seemed 
insignificant and the hearing loss seemed 
to be primarily determined by psychogenic 
factors. 


The author discusses means by which 
psychogenic deafness may be differentiated 
from deafness produced by the physiologic 
causes, and gives case histories from each 
of his four groups. In discussing the effect 
of hearing loss on adjustment he makes 
the generalization that among his cases 
there is some tendency for more severe 
psychiatric reactions to be associated with 
more severe hearing loss and with loss of 
long standing. He believes further, that 
disturbances found among the deaf are in 


some ways different from those of the 
hearing population in that they suggest ef- 
fects of stresses of the environment in 
which the person lives rather than factors 
that lie within the original personality 
structure itself. 

In regard to the possibility that some 
cases of hearing loss may be the result of 
emotional disturbances, he discusses _per- 
sonality dynamics in which persons of neu- 
rotic constitution adopt deafness as a “de- 
fense mechanism” and so enhance or even 
create their own deafness. The mere fact 
that hearing is our principal means of so- 
cial communication means that the individ- 
ual in whom withdrawal tendencies are al- 
ready present may effect his withdrawal by 
ceasing to hear. He further speculates 
about the “psychosomatic problems” of the 
relation of emotional factors to bodily func- 
tions connected with hearing, such as cir- 
culatory changes that probably affect tin- 
nitus conditions. 

The number of cases which Dr. Knapp 
has studied is as yet limited and he is cau- 
tious in drawing conclusions from them. 
However, the possibility of psychogenic 
deafness as he presents it is consistent with 
present-day psychiatric thought. In regard 
to his treatment of personality disturbances 
produced by deafness we might suggest the 
desirability of taking into account indi- 
vidual differences in personality which may 
be the determining factor for the effect’ of 
the deafness in a given case. Instead of 
seeing the problem as one in which the dis- 
turbances are “produced from without,” 
we might begin with the assumption that 
some deaf people are neurotic, since the 
neurotic personality (as yet an undefined 
entity) is common in our general popula- 
tion. When these people become deaf the 
resulting environmental stresses are signifi- 
cant and produce further complications. 
And there is probably also a border-line 
group for whom deafness may serve as a 
precipitating factor in producing neurosis. 
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Somewhat different is the question of 
how far deafness itself is to be considered 
a cause of neurotic symptoms when the 
personality structure is not already shaped 
in that direction. Most of the cases which 
Dr. Knapp offers as illustrations of his sec- 
ond group are not entirely convincing. 
They are persons who would probably have 
shown signs of instability whether or not 
they had to cope with deafness. So far, 
evidence from studies of the adult deaf, 
once they are made in terms of the concrete 
situation in which the person lives rather 
than in terms of generalized tests and 
ratings, points instead to the amazing elas- 
ticity with which the normal personality 
(again I use an undefined term) counters 
environmental stresses. The fact that Dr. 
Knapp’s material is all drawn from a se- 
lected group of persons who seemed to 
need psychiatric help, and that it does not 
include clinical descriptions of the dynam- 
ics of “good” adjustment to deafness, 
means that his picture is a one-sided one. 
The clinicians have not yet attacked this 
problem, and until they do their data in 
regard to adjustment will remain incom- 
plete. 

—Grace Moore HEIDER 
The Menninger Foundation 


Cours Complet de Lecture Labiale a Usage 
des Sourds de Naissance, des Sourds Ac- 
quis, and des Durs d’Oreille, by J.-E. 
Fournier, Directeur de la Compagnie 
Francaise d’Audiologie Paris, et R. Saus- 
sus, Professeur de Sourds-Muets a !’Insti- 
tut Provincial du Brabant a Berchem- 
Sainte-Agathe, Bruxelles. Preface de N. 
Herman, Inspecteur des Institutions Na- 
tionales de Sourds-Muets. 74 pages. Pa- 
per cover. 

The Cours Complet de Lecture Labiale 
(Complete Course of Lipreading) is a sys- 
tematic and carefully conceived course of 
twenty lessons. It presupposes thorough 
understanding on the part of the instructor 
and his ability to improvise endless illus- 
trative sentences. For in this method, as 
in those from England, there is far less of 
formal lesson text than in the various 
American books. 

After the preface by Mr. Herman, a 
Foreword by the authors, and a chapter 
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which gives the general plan for the les. 
sons, there follows a chapter addressed to 
the pupil, with a most careful and helpful 
section for the assistant with whom he jg 
to practice, the family, and the friends. 

The method of giving the lessons is quite 
ditlerent from that of the Kinzie or Nitchie 
Method, or that of the Misses Ralli and 
Ordman in their “Basic Course.” It is 
somewhat similar to the Muller Walle 
Method. 

Each lesson covers two and a half pages 
in the text book. The new phonetic sounds 
for the lesson and the associated vocabu- 
lary are on the first page, and are shown 
to the student, but he is not permitted to 
turn the page, reading ahead would lessen 
the value of the rest of the lesson. 

In French there are fourteen vowel and 
eighteen consonant positions. Five of the 
consonants and four of the vowels are 
taught in the first lesson, the pupils repeai- 
ing in concert and being told to concentrate 
upon each sound and try to remember how 
it feels and looks. Sentence drills and mir- 
ror practice are followed by informal con- 
versation—bits of news, personal experi- 
ences, or the weather, for example. ‘This 
same procedure is followed in Lessons 2, 
3, 4, and 5, which finish the teaching of 
all the vowels and consonants. 

Subsequent lessons are devoted to diph- 
thongs; double consonants; forms of com- 
parison; homophenous words; question 
forms; review charts on which each con- 
sonant is used as an initial with each vowel 
as a final, and vice versa; pronouns; fig- 
ures and measures; and short dialogues 
which remind one of school day French 
lessons: “Chez le coiffeur,” “A la gare,” 
“Au café,” etc. 

When so much attention is given to the 
oral repetition by the pupil of the words 
of the speaker one questions the wisdom 
of this procedure as being habit forming 
and awkward in ordinary intercourse. Al- 
so mirror practice as a part of home study 
for each and every lesson seems a tiresome 
expenditure of time and energy. 

There is no place in this set-up for the 
carefully prepared story and the questions 
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upon it which form such a valuable portion 
of the lessons of the four American courses. 

It would be a matter of great interest 
to meet persons trained by these two able 
Frenchmen in order to evaluate the results 
of this method.—MarcaretT J. WoRCESTER 
and E. Hitteary HeEwarp. 


Surdité, Surdi-Mutité et Mutisme Dans Le 
Théatre Francais, by René Bernard, Doc- 
teur és Lettres. 1941. Librairie L. Rod- 
stein, 17 rue Cujas, Paris (5). 473 pp. 
In the preface of Dr. Bernard’s book on 

deafness, mutism, and deaf-mutism, is the 
statement that the research for it lasted 
eight years. From the sheer physical bulk 
and the erudition shown, a reviewer would 
be apt to think it represented a lifetime of 
research. 

The author gives excerpts from the 
Miracle Plays (1448 and later) where deaf- 
ness and mutism are not introduced for 
comic effects, but rather are the material 
from which the miracles are made. Com- 
plete cures, with a knowledge of language 
thrown in for good measure, follow these 
miracles. Considering the rarity of mutism 
which is not the result of deafness, the 
dramatists seem to give a disproportionate 
amount of time to this type of defect. 
However, as Dr. Bernard says, “these un- 
usual characters do provide picturesque 
personages and whether they are comic or 
tragic, the reader feels he has been per- 
mitted to turn forgotten or unusual pages 
of history.” 

Of course deaf characters in plays are 
usually comic characters—except to people 
who themselves have hearing defects. To 
come upon a stage, armed with an ear- 
trumpet, is one way of announcing impend- 
ing comedy. Yet simulated deafness, as in 
the recent French play “La Folle de Chail- 
lot,” does make for legitimate comedy. The 
Madwoman knows how the oil-prospectors 
and brokers intend to take advantage of 
her. 

More than one French playwright has 
sensed the tragedy of approaching deaf- 
ness for musicians and composers such as 
Beethoven and Smetana. What they do not 
seem to realize is that it is tragedy for 
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anyone. However, in one play, La Samari- 
taine (1897), the actor Rostand is given 
one sentiment to express that not only has 
a Biblical flavor, but also has a pleasant 
prophecy for all people with handicaps. He 
says “Quand Dieu viendra sur les sommets 
les avengles verront la danse des infirmes 
et les sourds entendront lhosannah des 
muets.” (When God shall appear on the 
mountaintops the blind shall watch the 
dancing of the lame and the deaf shall hear 
the hosanna of the mute.) 


Mary V. Davis. 


Statistics of Special Schools and Classes for 
Exceptional Children, 1947-49. Prepared 
by Elsie H. Martens. Statistical Tables 
prepared by Catherine Harris under direc- 
tion of Robert C. Story. Paper bound, 82 
pp., 25 cents. Order from Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Gov.’t Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

This is the first report of this kind issued 
by the U.S. Office of Education since 1940. 
The record of increased services to all 
types of exceptional children is gratifying. 
In 1948, 378,059 children needing special 
attention because of a marked deviation 
from normal received instruction in special 
day schools or classes, in the hospital, or 
at home. The children were reported by 
1,459 cities in 47 States, the District of 
Columbia, and the Territory of Hawaii. 
Add to this number the 63,761 children in 
454 public and private residential schools 
(in 1947) and the total is 441,820, the 
largest number of children in such schools 
and classes ever reported. 

Aside from the value of the historical 
summaries and the gratifying record of in- 
creased services, the booklet is a useful 
working tool for any organization which 
has occasion to refer persons to cities where 
certain services are available. —L.S. 


Pupils Who Are Defective in Hearing, by 
The Advisory Council on Education in 
Scotland. Edinburgh, 1950. Paper cover. 
72 pages. Price Ils, 3d. 

Early in 1947 the Scottish Secretary of 
State requested the Advisory Council on 
Education to make a study of the existing 
provisions for the education of children 


(See “Reviews,” page 278) 
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Thanks to Our Good Friends 


A Special Department, Edited by Herpert A. PooLe, Treasurer of the Volta Bureay 


EMBERS of the Volta Speech As- 
M sociation for the Deaf believe in 
conservation of red ink. The 

treasurer and the bookkeeper, as well, have 
a marked preference for black. Because of 
recent gifts received, it begins to look as if 
we might hope to save the former and use 


the latter. 


It is with pride, pleasure, and apprecia- 
tion that we publicly thank these scores of 
members for their timely assistance in 
helping the Volta Bureau to help others. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Aiken, R. B. Alcorn, 
Dr. Victor R. Alfaro, Mr. Harry Altschul, Mr. 
Francis M. Andrews, Mrs. Margaret C. Azpell. 

Miss Ruth Bailey, Mrs. Marie H. Bainbridge, 
Miss Florence E. Barrett, Mrs. Marvin H. Barteck, 
Dr. Israel Beatman, Miss Barbara B. Becker, Mrs. 
M. U. Becker, Mrs. Bertha F. Belz, Mrs. Wesley 
Benedict, Mrs. Ward L. Bennett, Miss Helen Ber- 
ry, Miss Mary Black, Mrs. F. J. Block, Mrs. Louis 
Bogart, Boston School for the Deaf, Mr. H. B. 
Bott, Miss Elizabeth Brand, Miss Margaret R. 
Breakey, Mrs. Oswald Brown, Mr. Philip C. 
Brown, Mrs. W. James Brown, Miss Martha E. 
Bruhn, Mrs. Betty Burbank, Miss Hester C. Bur- 
bridge, Mrs. J. K. Burr, Mrs. Vernon R. Burt, 
Mr. Henry L. Buzzard. 

Calgary League for the Hard of Hearing, Mrs. 
Margaret P. Calhoun, Mrs. Ernest R. Cannon, 
Mrs. Ethel Jones Carter, Mr. & Mrs. Charles 
Cheselka, Mrs. I. C. Clady, Miss Alice E. Clark, 
Mrs. J. Peyton Clark, Mr. Myron H. Clark, Mrs. 
William T. Clay, Mrs. Marvin Clement, Mrs. 
Charles T. Cobb, Mrs. S. Cohen, Mrs. Bertha P. 
Coleman, Lt. Col. J. T. Compton, Miss Jane 
Conrad, Dr. Aeneas Constantine, Mr. Keith L. 
Croft, Miss Ruth M. Crosby. 

Dr. M. J. Dardas, Mrs. J. W. Day, Mrs. Wil- 
fred DeCoteau, Miss Isabelle M. Demarest, Miss 
Amelia DeMotte, Mrs. Leopold Demuth, Miss 
Lydia Deutsch. 

Mrs. John Edelberg, Mr. George H. Ellinwood, 
Mr. Roy S. Emling, Miss Margaret Emswiler, 
Mrs. D. Ercolino. 

Miss Minnie B. Fabregas, Miss Frances L. Fay, 
Mr. S. Feldman, Mrs. Coletta M. Fidler, Dr. 
Carlyle G. Flake, Mrs. Edith Flory, Miss Kathar- 
ine S. Fowler, Mr. Raymond S. Fox, Mr. Ernest 
Fraenkel, Mrs. Richard France. 

Mrs. Sylvia Gale, Mr. C. Joseph Giangreco, 
Mrs. M. W. Glosserman, Mrs. Dora Goldfield, 
Mrs. D, C. Goodspeed; Mrs. Myron L. Gordon, 
Mr. Don D. Goul, Mr. Jay Goran, Dr. George S. 
Graham, Jr., Mr. & Mrs. Harold Greenberg,, Mrs. 
Marguerite James Greinert, Miss Flora N. Gros- 
venor. 

Miss Clara G. Hanson, Mrs. George I. Hardy, 


Mr. & Mrs. Raymond P. Harris, Miss Ruth Hay. 
kinson, Miss Mary G. Hearty, Mrs. Ralph F, 
Heatwole, Mrs. Mary B. Hennessy, Mrs. R. W, 
Heward, Mrs. G. W. Hickerson, Mrs. Ralph J, 
Hinch, Mr. Leo H. Hirsch, Mr. Carl G. Hoffman, 
Miss Minnie C. Holley, Miss Louise Hopkins, 
Miss Myrtle Hornsby, Miss Mae Hotchkiss, Mr, 
Raymond K. Hoxsie, Mr. Robert Hurwitz, Mrs, 
Victor S. Huggins. 

Mrs. Helen F. Ingle Miss Neloese B. Ingle. 

Mrs. Arthur E. Jacobsen, Mrs. E. C. Jeffrey, 
Miss Dora W. Jenkins, Dr. P. Joffe, Mrs. Elsie 
Johanson, Mrs. Alma H. Johnson, Mr. Rod Jolin, 
Miss Carrie H. Jones, Mrs. Griffith J. Jones, 
Mrs. P. R. Jones. 

Mrs. Joseph Kavalauskas, Mr. Glen Kerber, 
Mr. J. H. Kilner, Mr. J. A. Klein, Miss Bessie 
Kruger, Mrs. Louis Kwitkin. 

Mrs. Morey Landman, Mrs. M. Landberg, Mrs, 
Harold J. Langevin, Dr. Earl S. Leimbacher, Mrs, 
D. H. LePage, Mr. A. J. Levin, Mr. Moe Levy, 
Henrietta B. Logan. 

Mrs. Walter G. McAllister, Mr. E. McDonald, 
Mr. J. W. McKee, Mrs. Louis McLain. 

Miss Mary MacCracken, Miss Nellie V. Mae- 
Donald, Mr. S. H. Macht, Miss Marianna Macom- 
ber, Mr. David F. Madden, Mrs. Russell Madison, 
Miss Audith Mann, Mrs. Wayne Markle, Mr. Le- 
roy H. Martin, Mr. Maurice W. Mather, Mr. El- 
gia P. Meece, Mr. & Mrs. A. M. Meyers, Jr, 
Miss Ada R. Miller, Miss June Miller, Miss 
Ruchiel Mirrielees, Mr. Norman Mirsky, Mrs. L. 
E. Mitchell, Mrs. Wm. H. Moos, Miss Anna I 
Morgan, Mr. Ralph B. Moser, Muskegon Society 
for Better Hearing. 

Dr. C. Stewart Nash, Mrs. Evelyn T. Newhall, 
Mrs. Harold B. Noyes. 

Miss Marcene Oaks, Mrs. G. Oestreicher, Mrs. 
Ernest Offermann, Mrs. James O’Gorman, Mrs. 
F. W. Olcott, Mrs. Bess Oliver, Miss M. Chris 
tine Olson, Mrs. R. J. O’Meara. 

Parker Deaf Oral P.T.A., Mrs. Paul Parker, 
Mrs. Elbert Parkes, Mrs. Ernest Parkes, Mrs. 
Samuel Pearson, Mrs. C. C.. Pegg, Mr. Ray F. 
Pengra, Miss Amelia B. Perlmutter, Mr. Leo E. 
Perrin, Mrs. James G. Phillips, Lt. Cmdr. Her- 
bert W. Pickering, USN, Dr. F. J. Pinkerton, Mr. 
Harry W. Pipp, Annie Plapinger, Miss Maggie 
Neel Proctor. 

Miss Marion C. Quinn. 

Mrs. Byron Ranis, Miss Belle C. Rea, Miss 
Josephine F. Reilly, Miss Maumee Roberts, Miss 
Edith N. Rosenstein, Mr. Louis Rubin, Miss 
Frances Ruef. 

Miss Laura G. Sartori, Mr. J. M. Savage, Mrs. 
Frances Scharfman, Miss Alice C. Schilling, Miss 
Evelyn Schutzman, Mr. Frederick S. Schweizer, 
Mrs. Roger P. Scovil, Mr. Louis H. Sherman, Dr. 
John C. Shull, Mr. S. R. Silverman, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Simon, Mrs. D. A. Skinner, Mr. Walter 0. 
Smith, Mr. H. L. Smithton, Mr. & Mrs. E. B. 
Snyder, Sonotone Corporation, Mrs. Eldora Has 


(See “Thanks,” page 278) 
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‘CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. f 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 
LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 

Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 

Academic instruction at elementary school level. 

TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. : 

Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein . 

Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Volta Review 


Our Miscellany 


Columbia-Lexington Summer Course 


In the compilation of summer courses 
listed in the May Votta REVIEW no men- 
tion was made of the Summer Workshop 
and Seminar in the Education of the Deaf 
to be held at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, July 10—August 
18. The omission was accidental. Instruc- 
tors for the courses will be Dr. O'Connor, 
Miss Groht, and Miss New, of the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf. 


New Principal for Clarke School 


On September 1, 1950, Mr. George T. 
Pratt, of Maryland, will assume the prin- 
cipalship of Clarke School for the Deaf, 
Northampton, Mass., succeeding Dr. Frank 
H. Reiter. No formal announcement has 
yet been issued, but many of Dr. Reiter’s 
friends had heard of his approaching re- 
tirement, and the VoLta REVIEW request- 
ed permission to publish a statement. 

Mr. Pratt is an educator, by choice, 
training, and experience. He entered the 
educational field soon after his graduation 
from Washington College, Chestertown, 
Maryland, acquired a Master’s Degree in 
Education at Duke University, and was 
connected with the public school system of 
his native state until the war began. After 
three and a half years as an Army officer, 
he returned to his school work in Febru- 
ary 1946, the very month in which his sep- 
aration from the Army became effective. 

In July 1947 he was appointed Supervi- 
sor of High Schools in Queen Anne’s Coun- 
ty, Maryland, and in August 1949 he be- 
came State Supervisor of School Lunch 
Program and Surplus Property in the 
Maryland State Department of Education. 

For several years Mr. Pratt has been 
deeply interested in the education of the 
deaf, because of the deafness of his own 
little daughter, Lynn, now six years old, 
who became-a pupil at Clarke School last 
September. Mr. and Mrs. Pratt also have 
a little boy of five, Tommy, who hears nor- 


GEORGE T. PRATT 


mally. The family will move to Northamp- 
ton this month, and Mr. Pratt will spend 
the summer studying with Dr. Reiter the 
work of the school and methods of teaching 
the deaf. 

Clarke School occupies a unique posi- 
tion in the education of the deaf. Mr. 
Pratt brings to it youth, enthusiasm, depth 
of interest, and the point of view of am 
educator. Many good wishes will accom- 
pany him as he assumes his new responsi- 
bilities, and many will follow Dr. Reiter 
into the relaxation earned by his fourteen 
years of devoted service. 


—J. B. T. 


T. Emery Bray 


T. Emery Bray, for nearly 25 years Su- 
perintendent of the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf, died March 9 in a hospital at 
Rochester, Minnesota. He had been Super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin School for a 
quarter of its 100-year history, his span of 
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opelessly DEAF” 
AT 3 YEARS... 


HEARING AND SPEAKING 3 
at 3 Years and 11 MONTHS! : 


e Patty’s parents were told, less than a year 
ago, their little girl was “hopelessly deaf” 
and should be sent away from home to a 
special school. 


Instead, with the help of an understanding 
teacher, Patty began auditory training. Slow- 
ly she “learned to hear” simple sounds. Within 
nine weeks Patty had a vocabulary of 18 
words. Today her teacher says, “With Train- 
Ear headphones Patty approximates a normal 
hearing child in understanding speech!” 


It is expected that Patty will go through 
public school classes with a hearing aid; re- : 
stored to a normal life by Tratn-Ear train- 
ing! Maico’s Train-Ear performs every exer- 
cise and test used in ear training; yet is so 
moderately priced that all who need it may 
now enjoy the proved great benefits of electro- 
acoustical ear training. Write to Matco, 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., for full details on this 
new triumph of electro-acoustic science. 


THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 
59K Maico Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


THE MAICO 


4 i T BW 
TRAIN-EAR UNIT Hearing Test Instruments Throughout the World! 
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service having been the longest in the his- 
tory of the school. 

Born in Cuba City, March 29, 1875, Mr. 
Bray spent nearly his entire life in South- 
ern Wisconsin. He was graduated from 
the Cuba City High School and attended 
Platteville State Teachers College in 1897. 

Mr. Bray taught rural and state graded 
schools in Linden, Lancaster, and Bloom- 
ington, and served as principal in Cuba 
City and Dodgeville. In 1905 he was elect- 
ed Superintendent of Iowa County Schools, 
where he served for 4 years, and in 1917 
he became Superintendent of Grant County 
schools. He was appointed to the super- 
intendency of the Wisconsin School for the 
Deaf October 31, 1918, and retired from 
that position on December 31, 1942. 

For many years Mr. Bray was an active 
member of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools.for the Deaf and was 
granted a class A certificate for his work 
among the deaf. 

—JouNn GANT. 


“The Deaf in India” 


The Volta Bureau is happy to place in 
its library, and the VoLta Review to list 
an exchange, a new periodical dealing with 
the education of the deaf. Its name, “The 
Deaf in India,” is self-explanatory, and it 
is to serve as the official organ of the Con- 
vention of the Teachers of the Deaf in 
India. Two of the quarterly issues of Vol- 
ume I have been received, and show the 
magazine to be creditably edited, pleasing 
in appearance, and clearly representative 
of the needs of the deaf in a country where 
much still remains to be done in their be- 
half. 

The first number (November 1949), 
calling attention to the fact that only 2,000 
deaf children, out of a deaf population of 
200,000, are in school, says: “The unedu- 
cated deaf-mute is an economic burden and 
a social loss to the country, but if he is 
given an education, he may become a self- 
supporting citizen. Will you not kindly help 
the Convention and give the deaf-mute 
more schools? ., . “Give me speech!’ the 
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deaf child cries. Speech is his birth-right, 
He should be taught to speak.” 

The February number, following up the 
issue of citizenship and employment for 
the deaf, attacks the misinformation preva. 
lent among employers and even among 
medical officers, who “always return a re. 
port of perpetual unfitness due to deaf. 
ness.” The Convention, it says, has sub. 
mitted a memorandum on this question to 
the Ministry of Labour, and hopes that 
“this untenable position will soon be 
straightened out.” 

It is pleasant to recognize, among the 
names of prominent educators of the deaf 
in India, those of Mr. S. N. Banerji, trained 
at Gallaudet College, and Mr. A. C. Chat. 
terjee, trained at Clarke School. They are, 
respectively, General Secretary and Vice- 
President of the Convention. 


Magnificent Work of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


Marking an all-time record in vocational 
rehabilitation, more than five thousand job- 
less or unsuitably employed deaf and hard 
of hearing persons were prepared for and 
placed in self-sustaining employment dur- 
ing 1949 through State-Federal vocational 
rehabilitation services for civilians. This 
statement by the Federal Security Admin- 
istrator was issued in connection with the 
observance of National Hearing Week. 

Michael J. Shortley, Director of FSA’s 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, added 
that last year’s 5,087 “hearing disability” 
rehabilitants brought to a grand total of 
22,668 the number of persons of working 
age afflicted with deafness or impaired 
hearing who have been rehabilitated, most- 
ly from idleness and dependency, into suit- 
able jobs during the six years of State-Fed- 
eral operations. 

Citing a 13 per cent increase over fiscal 
year 1948, Shortley stated that 1,152 deaf 
and 3,935 hard of hearing men and wom- 
en were rehabilitated in 1949. “They were 
prepared for and placed in virtually every 
type of trade and occupation,” he said, 
adding: “Befere rehabilitation about 87 
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SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
A 12 AND 
MONTH EDUCATION 
SCHOOL Go 
YEAR HAND IN 
HAND 


Sandra Green—age 8—comes from Spartanburg, 
S. C. She is very industrious and a hard worker. 
Speech and academic subjects are accomplished in 
a most deliberate and meticulous manner. She is 
a good pupil. (Parents’ address on request.) 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from pre-school age, little "Deaf Quality" 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speech reading techniques are employed. All 
avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 
SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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CROWNED and ARMORED 
to give you lasting, trouble-free 
“B” Battery service 


“CROWNED” CONSTRUCTION — Each individual cell 
is double-crowned to keep its long-lasting new mix fac- 
tory fresh. 


““ARMORED” IN STEEL — Exclusive steel jacket pre- 
vents battery ling and leakage even after complete 
discharge. 

Order Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries from your hear- 


ing aid dealer. Now ‘'Crowned and Armored" Ray-O-Vac 
**B'’ Battery is available in three sizes: No.510-15 volt; 


Nea 
BATTERIES 
TOO 


Compact, power-packed Ray-O-Vac Batteries are 
available as No. 41 single cell or No. 42 double cell 
combination. 


MANUFACTURERS’ BATTERY CO. 
Subsidiary of RAY-O-VAC Company 
MADISON 10, WISCONSIN 
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per cent of the deaf and 60 per cent of the 
hard of hearing were unemployed. The 
total combined annual income of the two 
groups was an estimated $2,321,000. 

“In the first year after rehabilitation, 
their estimated combined annual income 
was $8,400,000—an 812 per cent increase 
in earnings for the deaf group and a 210 
per cent increase for the hard of hearing 
group.” 

Amid the deluge of criticism recently 
leveled at government services, it is a relief 
to hear and to be able to speak confidently 
of the intelligently handled, work of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


Eastern Camps for Children 


Camp China Hall 

On the banks of the beautiful Delaware 
River in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
stands a historic mansion where George 
and Martha Washington, Lafayette. and 
other prominent persons were entertained 
in the days following the Revolution. To- 
day’s scenes are a far cry from those olden 
times, for during the months of July and 
August young campers with hearing de- 
fects receive the benefit of modern tech- 
niques then undreamed of. The children 
are given auditory training and lessons in 
speech and in lipreading. 

The five McConnell sisters who manage 
the camp and conduct the classes are grad- 
uates of Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege. All have had training in teaching the 
hearing handicapped by the oral method. 
Miss Ruth McConnell of the faculty of 
Willis and Elizabeth Martin Public Oral 
School, Philadelphia, directs the work of 
the classes. 

Provision has been made for play as 
well as for school work. Horseback and 
pony riding, other sports, and group play 
on China Hall’s twenty-two sunny acres 
and on the bathing beach are supervised 
by competent counselors. 

Children from three to fifteen years of 
age may enroll. For detailed information, 
write or wire to Adelaide McConnell Tal- 
bot, 1415 Greywall Lane, Philadelphia 31, 
Pa. 

Camp Peter Pan 
Camp Peter Pan for the Deaf and the 
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Actual Size; Weight with 
4 REASONS batteries, a trifle 
why you" enjoy 


over 3 ounces. 


New, Small 
PARAVOX 

Tiny-MYTE Hea a Aid! 


] You'll be happier because its small size, light 
weight makes it easier to conceal, easier to carry. 


9 You'll be happier because its clear tone, excellent 
* power should make it easier for you to under- 
stand words, to enjoy music. 


3 You'll be happier because you no longer should — ONLY IN A PARAVOX do you get 
e the internal-type plastic chassis, 


have to apologize to your friends, your relatives exclusive with 1 PARAVOX. . Sturdy, 
, yes, they’ve n dro from 
that you don’t hear well. airplanes. ses 


4 You'll be happier because a new world will 
* open before you, a world of bird song, children’s 
voices,— the soft prayer of the devout, the happy 
whispers of your loved ones. A world of greater 
security through your purchase of independence 
from the world of silence. 


DEPENDABLE POWRE You use the 
All this and more too, may be yours, today. Why battery. 
not do something about it, ow. 


YOU ARE INVITED — Yes, you are invited to see and try this jewel-like, good, 
new PARAVOX Hearing Aid. You'll admire its beauty, its expert performance. 


Manufactured by PARAVOX, INC. 2056 €. 4th st., CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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CAMP CHINA HALL 


CROYDON, BUCKS CO., PA. 
ON THE DELAWARE RIVER 


SUMMER FUN SPOT FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
3 TO 15 YEARS , 


1950 SEASON 
Ist Session—July 1 to July 28 
2nd Session—July 29 to Aug. 25 


LIP READING, SPEECH AND ACOUSTICAL 
TRAINING GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 


ON 22 ACRE BEAUTIFUL HISTORIC ESTATE 


SWIMMING e BOATING e RIDING 
PRIVATE SANDY BEACH 
MORE THAN THE USUAL AMOUNT OF 
CAMP ACTIVITIES 
The Health, Happiness and Growth of Children 
Are Supervised by Trained and Expert Tech- 
nicians and Counsellors. 
Reservations Now Open 
Send for Literature @ Enrollment Limited 
WRITE 
ADELAIDE McCONNELL TALBOT, 


Director 
1415 GREYWALL LANE 
PHILA. 31, PA. 


OVERBROOK HILLS 
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Hard of Hearing is situated on Lake Ron. 
konkoma, Long Island, New York. Here, 
too, the instruction is oral. The first Nurs- 
ery-Summer School was launched twenty. 
five years ago by the Cleary family, spe. 
cialists in the education of the hearing 
handicapped. 

Ponies and horses for riding through the 
pine woods are provided, while the nearby 
ocean, sound, and bay offer their own al- 
lurements. 

Children from three to five may enroll. 
They are divided into groups of fifteen 
each, the Brownies and the Pirates. Write 
to the Cleary Oral School, Lake Ronkon- 


koma, L. I., N. Y., for information. 


A Message from Helen Keller 

On February 9 the children of the Lex- 
ington School for the Deaf assembled for 
a special meeting to enjoy a very special 
treat. Miss Helen Keller, with her rare in- 
sight, her forward-looking spirit and that 
triumphant note that characterizes all she 
says and writes, spoke to the children as 
follows: 

Dear boys and girls: 

As a member of silent land, I am happy 
to greet you. I know every mile of the 
road over which you are traveling and | 
am proud of your pluck and determination. 

The obstacles you encounter are many 
and progress seems slow at times. But 
there are wonderful events happening to 
the deaf and the blind too, in which you 
will share if you only persevere. 

Last week I met Dr. Norbert Wiener, a 
professor of mathematics at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and he told 
me many interesting things about the ex- 
periments he is trying out to make speech 
easier for the deaf. He believes that some 
day totally deaf children will feel vibra- 
tions in their fingers which will enable them 
not only to articulate but also to compare 
their own speech with that of those who 
hear. Besides, they will share more fully 
in the freedom of social life and compan- 
ionship. It is a long story with lots of difi- 
cult words in it but I rejoice in the new 
discoveries awaiting you — more exciting 
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cousticore \nternational 
580 - Fifth Avenue 


New York 19, N. Y. 


A Very Fine Hearing Aid For You. 


EARING AID 


A hearing aid you can truly 
call your own — the new 
Acousticon which can be fitted 
to your individual needs. 


COME IN TODAY, OR SEND 
FOR FREE LITERATURE 


A few features of the new Acousticon International A-150 Series 


e So light — Lightest in e New Noise Suppressor ¢ DR-1 Skin Receiver— 
—Two positive action 
types. Avoids jangled 


nerves. 


Acousticon history. Worn with nothing at all 


Weighs less than 3 ozs. in the ear or without a 


¢ So quiet — Eliminates head band or pressure. A 


clothing rustle—greatest —_ Assnres long-lasting trou- totally different and 
clarity and tone quality. ble-free service. revolutionary method. 


cousticor. \NTERNATIONAL 


580 5TH AVENUE e NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Loss 
Hearin 


of Success and 
Happiness? 


Here’s new hope for the hard of hear- 
ing. Thousands have discovered that 
a Beltone hearing aid restores them to 
normal business and social life ... 
helps them hear clearly again without 
strain. The tiny one-unit Beltone is so 
easy to wear. No separate battery 
pack. Unsurpassed for power, clarity 
and ease of understanding. 


No Button 
Shows in Ear 


Hide your deafness with the 
new Beltone Phantomold— 
an utterly transparent, al- 
most invisible device. Mail 
coupon today for FREE 
booklet that tells all the 
amazing facts. 


COUNCIL OM 
MEDICINE 
MONO-PAC 


One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 

1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 

1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Ili. 


Please send me in a plain wrapper, with- 
out obligation, your FREE booklet that 
tells how to overcome a hearing loss and 
enjoy new success and happiness. 


_Town..... 


——-! 
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than any you read in myth or fairy tale, 

So you see there is always a bright yi- 
sion. A great purpose to lead us on. In 
the days ahead rises our goal. We may not 
reach it but we can look up to it, believe in 
it, and follow bravely wherever it appears, 


Good-bye, children. 


Thanks 
(Continued from page 268) 


kell Spiegelberg, Mr. Oliver C. Spurling, Mrs, 
Evelyn M. Stahlem, Miss Anna L. Staples, Mr, 
Paul J. Stedry, Mrs. Jerome Stenz, Mr. E. L, 
Stone, Miss Hazel V. Struppler, Mrs. Edgar F, 
Stuntz, Miss Mildred P. Sturdevant, Miss Ruth 
Ann Sydney, Miss Helen Szajna. 

Mrs. Sara Small Temple, Mrs. H. B. Thomson, 
Mr. W. S. Thomson, Mr. Zach Toms, Mrs. Ann 
Tropp, Dr. L. B. Tuckerman, Mrs. Ethel J. Tur- 
ley. 

Mrs. Edward H. Ungewitter, Mr. W. J. Upton, 
Mr. J. Leland Utley. 

Mrs. Gladys VanDerVeer, Mrs. B. I. VanGilder, 
Mrs. George W. Vann, Mrs. E. F. R. Varick, Miss 
Frances F. Vermillion, Mr. Luis Villasenor, Mrs, 
Erma L. Visser. 

Mrs. Fletcher E. Wall, Mrs. E. W. Walsh, Mrs. 
Anne Wannamaker, Mr. Philip L. Ward, Mr. and 
Mis. Weiant Wathen-Dunn, Mr. & Mrs. V. L. 
Weber, Mr. William D. Webster, Mr. Max Wechs- 
berg, Mrs. Joseph T. Wells, Jr., Mr. John R. 
Willingham, Mrs. N. C. Windrow, Jr., Wright 
Oral School, Mrs. W. J. W. Winter, Mrs. Mar. 
garet Wood, Miss Helen Woodward, Miss Edith 
Wyckoff. ; 

Miss Sarah O. Young. 

Mr. G. R. Zickrick, Miss Clara: M. Ziegler, 
Miss Emilie A. Zobel. 


Reviews 
(Continued from page 267) 


wiih a hearing handicap. This all-inclusive 
72-page report is the result. The following 
are a few of more than 60 specific recom 
mendations made by the Council: 


That the children attending nursery schools be 
among those tested when audiometric surveys are 
made. 

That further research and experiment be under- 
taken to devise reliable hearing tests for children 
of preschool age. 

That provision be made for the training of deaf 
children of nursery school age. 

That welfare, guidance and health workers and 
nursery school teachers be given during the course 
of their training an understanding of the need for 
the early ascertainment of deafness and the n 
for referral of children suspected of having @ 
hearing loss to appropriate medical and educs 
tional authorities. 


Such emphasis on the necessity for dis: 
covering the young deaf child as early as 
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Amazing New Burgess “Flat-Cell” Battery Lets You 


HEAR 


ESS 
COM PANY rrcerorr, ILLINOIS 


BETTER 


Longer 


Just exactly the battery you’ve been look- 
ing for to give you better “hearing power” 
and protect it longer! The sensational, 
new Burgess Flat-Cell Hearing Aid Battery 
gives you the finest service ever available! 


More hours of useful life! Chrome protec- 
tion holds down power loss when hearing 
aid is turned off. Double moisture-proof bar- 
rier around each cell seals in the power; 
keeps battery ready and alive longer. Only 
the finest power-producing ores are used... 
processed the exclusive Burgess way, right 
in the Burgess factory. Tested cell by cell 
before final assembly for guaranteed maxi- 
mum performance. 


More “‘battery"’ in the same space! Gone 
are heavy, thick insulators that steal battery 
space. Now Burgess packs more power- 
producing ingredients into every cell thanks 
to sensational, new pliofilm insulation. Extra 
thin; yet can withstand hundreds of volts. 


Static-free hearing! New metallic link be- 
tween cells can’t work loose like old-fash- 
ioned pressure contacts. 


You get this money-saving power in every Burgess 
Hearing Aid “‘B"” Battery from the large economy sizes 
to the tiniest midget “B's” for self-contained instru- 
ments. Buy Burgess Hearing Aid Batteries from your 
hearing aid dealer. 


BATTERY 
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Logical System of Language- 
Teaching and An Analysis of 
the English Language 


By Marietta Rector VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of language 
principles. A system of language-teaching 
which demonstrates every requirement of 
the language. 

Two Books in One $6.00 Postpaid 


Discount, 5 to 9 copies, 20% 
10 copies and up, 33 1/3% 


Send orders and inquiries to 


VINSOWN 
533 N.W. 30th St., Oklahoma City 3, Okla. 


THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lip Reading Instruction Normal Course 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lip Reading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
REpublic 1400—Ext. 212 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lip Reading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 

Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 


LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


Phone, Harrison 114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Speech 


3613 Norfolk Rd. 
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possible is heartening, and it is to be hoped 
that those as well as the many other ex. 
cellent suggestions made as the result of 
this two year study be accepted and be 
put into effect at an early date. 

American education and educators ought 
to take note.—SHIRLEY P. STEIN. 


Le Begue sur la Scene Francaise, by Dr. 
Rene Bernard. Librarie E. Droz, 25 rue 
de Tournon, Paris. 41 pp. 

In this brochure on stuttering in the 
French theater Dr. Bernard lists one hun- 
dred and four plays or vaudeville skits in 
which the author has used a character with 
this special type of speech defect. This is 
far from including all the stuttering char- 
acters on the French stage, as many actors 
have given a so-called comic twist to their 
characterizations by stuttering, even though 
the author did not use the device. 


One reason this seems comic to the 
French where it would not to us is that 
French has a number of words made up 
of a doubled monosyllable. Thus the stut- 
terer seems to be saying real words, and 
often most inappropriate words, instead of 
fumbling for the right word. For exam- 
ple, if an army private had to answer, say, 
a colonel, he would of course use the rigid- 
ly prescribed form “Non, mon colonel,” or 
“Oui, mon colonel.” But if he began to 
stammer on the officer’s title and said, “co- 
co” he would seem to bystanders to be 
saying “Yes, Honey” or “No, Darling.” 
Recruits who stutter badly are usually re- 
fused enlistment for this teason. 

Besides the list of plays and excerpts 
from them, Dr. Bernard has included some 
of the literature of an older day on at 
tempts to cure stuttering. The old stand 
bys of bloodletting and purging which 
were standard and favorite remedies for 
all types of ailments were of course 
to cure stuttering. In addition some sur 
geons cut the cord at the base of the tongue. 
Others let a little fresh air into the mouth 
by cutting a number of large perforations 
in the victim’s tongue, and one surgeon 
operated on twenty of these speech defec- 
tives by cutting triangular chunks out each 
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BETTER 
HEARING 


ght 
Dr. 
rue 

the 
~ e Permits the child to listen under re- 
laxed conditions. 
@ Reduces nerve fatigue. 
ith e Increases intelligibility. ~ 
SOUND DISCRIMINATION fen 
ar- RECORDS NOW AVAILABLE! 
eir ‘Warren Auditory Training Unit. Model T-1 


gh FOR HOME TRAINING 
For children one or two years of age, this Unit FOR ADULT REHABILITATION 


reaches most cases of hidden hearing. It is espe- 
he cially adaptable to assisting in developing sound Rehabilitation of the hard of hearing adult is 
lat and speech awareness, stimulating auditory re- truly unifying for the entire family. It is not 
up ceptiveness, teaching environmental sounds only useful in preparing for a wearable hear- 
it through records, developing sound discrimina- ing aid but acquaints with sound, stimulates 
tion, correlating school and home work and en- auditory receptivity and discrimination for both 
nd couraging normal listening habits in the home, environmental and speech sounds, rehabilitates 
of giving approach to music, and unifying the en- speech patterns, reteaches enjoyment of sound, 
tire family. and is of great aid in speech-reading instruction 
n- and in appreciation of radio and music. 
y; Write for folder on Warren Audit Traini 
ory Training 
d- FOR GROUP TRAINING ; Unit or Warren School Group Equipment 
or Twenty headsets may be used at one time for 
" groups. With the speech circuit combined with 
phonograph, the teacher can instruct during 
0- record playing. Special emphasis may be placed 
ye upon live-voice speech training, discrimination 
” of speech over background noise, preserving 
speech and sound memory, retaining and de- 
C veloping speech and sound perception, and 
teaching lip reading. 
HAPPY, JOYOUS CHILDREN 
t- 
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THE BALLET 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


AND CAMP PETER PAN 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. L., N. Y. 
A hearing school and camp for deaf and 
partially deaf children. Nursery through 
elementary grades. 


RIDING, DANCING AND ALL 
SEASONAL SPORTS 


MONDAY TO FRIDAY—FEE $650 Incl. 
Bus Service To and From New York to School 
CAMP SESSION — 6 WEEKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
chi'dren up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play *exercises are within 
$2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
reading 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
junior classes. - _..$3.75 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books I, II, and III, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
Seattle 11, Wash.) 


—P. O. Box 2044 
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side of their tongues! If the medical pro. 
fession has not found out a sure cure for 
stuttering, at least the modern surgeons 
are kinder to its victims.—Mary V. Davis, 


The Deaf in India. Official organ of the 
Convention of the Teachers of the Deaf in 
India, published by Sailendra Nath Ban. 
erji, 50 Bondel Road, Ballygunj, Cal 
cutta, 


1949, 


Begun in this magazine in an article 


entitled, “60 Years with the Deaf in India,” 
written by S. N. Banerji, one of the leading 
educators of the deaf in that nation. The 
history of the educational movement for 
the deaf is discussed, as are some of the 
many problems which beset educators, past 
and present. Perhaps those which loom 
greatest are the lack of funds and trained 
teachers. The war took its toll, for during 
it “the whole educational structure col- 
lapsed.” However, a plan has been formu- 
lated providing for the expansion of exist- 
ing schools and the establishment of new 
ones at the rate of two a year for five 
years. A Teacher Training College has 
been established and so Indian education 
for the deaf is again on its way. But, as the 
author puts it, “We have yet Himalayan 
Heights to encounter.” 


A Study in Objective Audiometry with the 
Use of a Psychogalvanometric Respense, 
by John E. Bordley, M.D. and William 6. 
Hardy, Ph.D. Annals of Otology, Rhino- 
logy and Laryngology, September, 1949. 
p. 751 ff. 

Although the standard type of audi- 
ometry has been a reasonably accurate 
means of testing the hearing of most peo- 
ple, it has not been a satisfactory means 
of measuring the loss of young children 
and people with psychogenic hearing losses. 
It was their concern about patients who 
fall into those categories that caused the 
authors to study objective audiometry 
through the use of psychogalvanic skin 
responses. They started their work in the 


winter of 1948 in their clinic at Johns Hop- : 


kins University Hospital. 

According to the test procedure the au- 
thors devised, an auditory stimulus is given 
the patient and a few seconds later a slight 
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THE MOST POWERFUL 


RADIOEAR 
AID 


DEVELOPED 


RADIOEAR 


HEARING AID 


expecially tow those who have mo. severe hearing losses. 


SMALL—THIN—LIGHT IN WEIGHT 


—consistent with the extra hearing 
features it embodies. Convenient to 
wear—fits easily in a man’s vest pocket 
—worn inconspicuously by women. 


HIGH AMPLIFICATION 


—gradually and smoothly controlled 
by a finger touch of the combined 
volume control and switch. 


GREAT POWER OUTPUT 


—as great as we believe to be safe for 
even severely deafened. B Batteries 
are 30 volts. Particularly effective 
when used with Radioear’s Twin Re- 
actor Bone Conduction Receiver. 


PUSH PULL CIRCUIT 


—four tube—features a combination 
of printed circuit elements with in- 
dividual resistors and permanent ce- 
ramic condensers for space saving. 


@ PHONEMASTER and NOISEMASTER 


—developed to their greatest degree 
of efficiency and usefulness. The en- 
joyment of sound movies, radio and 
television is provided through the 
Phonemaster in this instrument. ~ 


LIFETIME MICROPHONE GUARANTEE 


The “Super Power’’ is Radioear’s All- 
Magnetic hearing aid developed to its 
greatest effectiveness and carries the 
Lifetime All-Magnetic Microphone 
guarantee. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
RADIOEAR BUILDING PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
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TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS ** 


We now have enough telephone am- 

plifiers to meet current demands. 
And we'll be glad to give you a 
demonstration. Just call or stop in 
at your local Bell Tele- 
phone Business Office. 


* For persons with impaired hearing who 
want louder telephone reception. Can be used 
with any telephone. Have volume control and 
cutoff switch. There is a small monthly charge. 


Subscribe to 


The Silent Worker 


A monthly magazine by and about the deaf. 
Official publication of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. 
Of interest to all the deaf, teachers of the 
deaf, and parents of deaf children. 
Subscription Prices: 
$3.50 per year in the United States 
$4.50 per year in foreign countries 
THE SILENT WORKER 
982 Cragmont Avenue 
Berkeley 8, California 


Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 

The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lip Reading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25¢ postage 
The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 

342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10c¢ for mailing. 
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electric shock is administered. The theory 
is that the auditory stimulus serves to con- 
dition the patient and thereby develops skin 
resistance changes in anticipation of the 
coming shock. Skin resistance and shock 
electrodes are placed on the subject before 
the test is begun; all changes and read. 
ings are recorded on an ammeter. 

The article cites cases, and graphs are 
shown of skin resistance audiometry as 
well as the usual type of audiometry in 
which subjective responses are required, 
The authors make no claim as to the value 
of this new means of testing universally, 
but contend that as a clinical and research 
technique it has proven valuable because 
of the objectivity of test results. 

—SHIRLEY P. STEIN 


Oralism and Auralism, Transactions of the 
31st Annual Meeting of the National Fo- 
rum on Deafness and Speech Pathology, 
February 18-19, 1949. Paper cover. 95 
pages. Price $1.00. 

Some of the papers presented at the con- 
ference and published herein deal with 
such subjects as the rate of educational 
progress of the deaf child, the teaching of 
language, and the deaf nursery school 
child in a residential school. Also includ- 
ed is a paper by Dr. S. Richard Silverman 
entitled, “The Relationship Between Pa- 
tient Opinions Concerning Hearing Status 
and Laboratory Tests,” which relates to the 
improvement in the social adequacy of 
hearing following the fenestration opera- 
tion. 


Procedures for Examining Very Young 

Acoustically Handicapped Children, by Jean 
Utley, Ph.D. Suggestive procedures pre- 
pared for the Scientific Exhibit of the 
American Medical Association, Atlantic 
City, June 6-10, 1949. A release pre-pub- 
lished by courtesy of the Ear, Nose, and 
Throat Monthly. Obtainable from Nation- 
al Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
3, Il. 


Dr. Utley presents in this paper the va- 
rious techniques employed in determining 
hearing losses in very young children, 
among which are mentioned gross sound 
tests, voice tests, audiometer tests, and 
speech reception tests (for children who 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 


ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING oid SCOUTING, and other recreational 
eatures. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 
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i 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. : Detroit 34, Mich. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


Twentieth National Conference 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
The Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
JUNE 15-17, 1950 


Panel Discussions, Demonstrations 
Developing the Theme: 
HEARING IS EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 


817 14th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Addresses, 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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have already developed language). Al. 
though none of the testing procedures de. 
scribed has been standardized, the author 
holds that “from the practical standpoint 
it is possible to determine the approximate 
amount of amplification necessary for the 
child to understand speech if the conditions 
of testing are controlled.” 


The Bell Family: A Dynasty in Speech, by 
Frederick W. Haberman, in The Southern 
Speech Journal, December, 1949. The 
Southern Speech Association, 218 West 
Church St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. pp. 112. 
116. Single copy, 50c. 

A brief biographical sketch of the Bell 
family, Alexander, Melville, and Alexander’ 
Graham, and their contribution to the field 
of speech, with special emphasis on the 
“family’s conception of elocution.” 


History 
(Continued from page 264) 


the hearing world where the educated deaf 
would find their place. 

The rigid method of Vatter gradually 
lost ground. The profession claimed the 
right and initiative of the teacher to fol 
low less strict proceedings. One of the best 
known champions of the freer method and 
ampler use of writing for the acquisition 
of language was Kern, who also used an 
inadequate supplement in his articulation 
teaching, by holding the hand to the 
mouth. Lehmann mentioned vibration 
teaching as used in the United States. He 
quoted the theories of Dr. Prof. Barczi in 
Hungary who has reached the conclusion 
that deafness in our time is due more to 
disturbances in the brain centers than in 
older times when deafness was more often 
caused by ear diseases. Whether this the- 
ory holds good has probably not, been 
proved. 

The Danish hand-mouth system, which 
was inverited by Dr. Phil G. Forchhammer, 
came as a natural supplement to speech 
when it was recognized that speech was 
partly invisible. It is not an alphabet, but 
finger and hand positions indicate the play 
of the invisible elements of speech. It is 
constructed on principles similar to the fa- 
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HAVE YOU HEARD 
THIS ONE! 


DON'T MISS THE POINT... 


Get the New “Eveready” “A” Battery Mo. 1005E 
for EXTRA hearing power! 


@ People who use their hearing aids 12 to 16 hours a day report up to 25% 
longer service life with the NEW and IMPROVED “Eveready” hearing-aid 
“A” battery No. 1005E. “Light-duty” users (2 to 4 hours a day) report a 
greater economy, a new-found clarity of tone and quality of reception. 


ASK YOUR HEARING-AID DEALER! 


The registered trade-mark “Eveready” distinguishes products of . V F R E A D y 
NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION _ “TRADEMARK 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. HEARING-AID BATTERIES 


District Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at four years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 
1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $2.00 
Per Set $6.00 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Four charts of 12 stories each, 
with manual 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$13.50 


each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $38.50 
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mous Melville Bell Visible Speech, based on 
the position of the articulation organs, and 
is easy to use, accompanying fluent talk, 
In Denmark it has been in use since 1901, 
and the deaf make frequent use of it in 
their intercourse with each other. 

Herr Lehmann also mentioned the Bel- 
gian Global Method adopted in several 
schools for the deaf there. A few of the 
sounds of minor influence are not clearly 
pronounced in ordinary speech, at least 
the ear does not catch all the elements; but 
despite that, the mind fills in the possible 
gaps. Similarly, the eye does not grasp a 
part of oral speech but completes the 
thought from essential elements, thus mak- 
ing good lipreading quite possible. The ad- 
vocate of this method, Alexandre Herlin, 
demonstrated its merits to a circle of in- 
vited educators of the deaf from France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Denmark in 1927. 

As to the use of vibration, Lehmann men- 
tioned the system which Professor Gault of 
the United States promulgated. Lehmann 
himself, who is a practical teacher with an 
unusual knowledge of all kinds of methods 
for the instruction of the deaf child used 
during the last fifty or sixty years, recom- 
mends oral instruction but advocates a lib- 
eral use of writing and plenty of freedom 
for the teacher to gain experience. 

Herr Lindner came to Denmark to study 
the Forchhammer mouth-hand system and 
became a fervent enthusiast and went back 
and applied it in his work. He also used 
electrical apparatus to amplify sound. 

Lehmann regrets very much that the 
compulsory term of instruction is too short 
—only eight years—while in England it is 
now eleven years and in the United States 
there are still fuller possibilities to prepare 
the deaf to take their place in the hearing 
community. In 1930 a resolution was pro- 
posed in Breslau for the extension of in- 
struction to ten years and it was unani- 
mously voted for by all teachers present. 
Unfortunately, the authorities never com- 
plied with the resolution, but Lehmann ad- 
monishes all young teachers never to give 
up faith or courage. 


Though it is uphill work to give speech — 
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NO HEARING ar 


eed sell for more than. 


I BELIEVE NO HEARING AID NEED SELL FOR MORE THAN 
$75.00. HERE IS WHY: 


EVEN WITH PRESENT HIGH COSTS OF LABOR AND MATERIALS, 
IF ZENITH WISHED TO SELL A HEARING AID AT $200 (WHICH 
WE DON'T) WE WOULD NOT, EVEN WITH OUR ENORMOUS 
FACILITIES AND THE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS WE SPEND IN OUR 
RADIO LABORATORIES ON RESEARCH, KNOW HOW TO BUILD IT 
BETTER THAN OUR SENSATIONAL NEW MINIATURE $75.00 
INSTRUMENT, NOR DO WE KNOW WHERE TO OBTAIN OR HOW TO 
USE MORE EFFICIENT MATERIALS. 


WHEN A BETTER HEARING AID IS BUILT, ZENITH WILL 


BUILD IT. 


E. F. McDONALD, Jr., President, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


A Revolutionary New THE 
GUARANTEED Hearing Aid 


—and now Zenith—world famous makers of Television, Radio 
and FM offers you their new “Miniature” Guaranteed Hear- G UA a 
ing Aid at $75. Small—light— powerful, economical and clear. ; 


™ it in your own home under our 10-day return privilege. sae 
“No-Receiver-Button in the ear.’’ Device available if hear- ie meet f 
loss permits. IClen 
rchase or inquire from an Authorized Zenith Hearing OUR 
Aid Dealer (consult your local Classified Telephone Direc- ( Under 
apa write the factory for complete information and Privilege *, u = 
er lis 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 651 


5801 DICKENS AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, "illinois. 


Please send me free, details and complete descriptive literature (including time payment 
plan) on the new $75 Zenith “Miniature.” 
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ORAL EDUCATION FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Pupils of this school have the advantage of attending 
ily some classes in the Purcell Public School, 
thus bringing them into association and competition 
with hearing children. This is a two-fold advantage 
in that the deaf child is removed from its world of 
isolation and experiences a gradual but complete 
transition into the society of hearing persons. — 
Normal Home Life—Children carefully supervised 


JANE BROOKS SCHOOL 
Mrs. Margaret Gibbons Brooks, Director 
600 Van Buren Purcell, Oklahoma 


JUST ANY HEARING AID 
FIRST SEE THE NEW 


GEM JEWEL“66~ 


FOR 
PERFORMANCE—BEAUTY—ECONOMY 


THE GEM EARPHONE CO., INC. 
50 W. 29TH ST. NEW YORK I, N. Y. 
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and lipreading skill to the deaf, ener.y and 
enthusiasm will give beneficent results, 


During the last World War Director 
Lehmann saw the fine premises of his 
school transformed into a heap of debris, 
It was built during the first World War 
and opened in 1927. It was located close 
to the now famous airdrome, Temple-Hof, 
where the airplanes brought food and other 
supplies to sustain life during the block. 
ade, where once they had brought bombs 
and destruction. A much smaller school in 
Eberswalde near Potsdam in the Eastern 
Zone is now under Lehmann’s able leader- 
ship. He works on courageously, despite 
heavy odds. It will probably interest read- 
ers to know that he was never a Nazi and 
did not conceal the fact. 


Parents 
(Continued from page 263) 


takes her swimming in summer, skating in 
the winter, and to museums, the zoo, and 
forest parks. Last summer we camped out 
for two weeks even to sleeping outside. 
Robin caught her first fish, played with 
grasshoppers, and chased and caught green 
frogs. She seems to enjoy the outdoors 
more than any of her playmates, and there 
is not much that she misses in life. 


Mrs. R. L.. Illinois 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 260) 


know are among the world’s worst lipread- 
ers; and some of the best lipreaders I know 
are among the dullest of my acquaintances. 
I do know a number of delightful and in- 
teresting deaf persons who are excellent 
lipreaders, but intelligence is no criterion 
of lipreading ability, one way or the other. 


I hoped to include another letter on this 
subject, but the limitations of space forbid, 
and it will have to wait. But it is easy to 
see that there are several sides of the 
matter, and many different aspects of 
this problem. After all, it is an individ- 
ual problem, and each must solve it for 
himself. Happiness, like discipline and 
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Teachers of Lip Reading 


California Boston 


Los Angeles New ENGLAND SCHOOL 

Mrs. LuceLIA M. Moors oF Lip READING 

821% N. Spaulding Ave., Zone 36 175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Phone: Kenmore 6-3018 

Mrs. FLORENCE A. SHARP 

1492% W. 27th St., Zone 7 

Phone: Parkway 0708 Brockton 


Miss HARRIET M. 
Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 
Colorado 

Denver 

Mrs. MaTHILDA W. SMITH 

829 Colorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 


Worcester 2 


Miss CATHERINE T. MADIGAN 
61 May Street 


Michigan 
District of Columbia Ypsilanti 


Washington 
Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 
Mrs. ELIZABETH CLARKD BABBITT Dept. of Special Education 


1819 Wyoming Ave., N. W. tehi 1 1 
Phone: Mich. 7207 Michigan State Normal College 


Miss Frances H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave.. N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 1874 


Mes. Epna K. MONSEES 
2025 Eye St., N. W., Zone 6 
Phone:RE 1400, Ext. 212 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NITCHIB 
2601 16th St., N. W., Zone 9 


Missouri 


Kansas City 3 

Miss BrssiIp L. TRICE 

Dept. of Special Education 
Charles Sumner School 

2830 Wabash — Phone Li. 8072 


Phone: HObart 7785 New Jersey 
East Orange 
Mrs. Sustp F. VArick 
Georgia 162 South Clinton Street 
Rome Phone: Orange 4-4050 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 888 Paterson 1 


Mrs. Marcarer B. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 


Illinois Phone: SHerwood 2-4720 
Chicago 4 
Miss GerTRUDP TORREY New York 


Rm. 1026 - 220 So. State &t. 


Phone: Harrison 114 New York 


Maywood Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
Mrs. AMELIA B. PERLMUTTER One West 85th St., Zone 24 
1015 So. Sixth Ave. Phone: Endicott 2-7694 


Phone: Maywood 7543 
Miss Mary Pavuuine RAL 
Mrs. KaTHryn A. ORDMAN 
Mrs. PHorss R. Murray 
Kansas 842 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Wichita 7 Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Lznna BRYANT Miss Mary Woop WHITEHUERST 
Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 330 East 63rd St. 
Phone: 2-4923 : Phone: Bu. 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Massachusetts Miss Marcarst DuNN 
Boston Falaise Estate 
Miss May H. Leavis Phone: Port Washington 7-274 


386 Commonwealth Ave., Zone 15 


Miss En1p S. LOFCHIE 
Rm. 702 Syracuse Speech Reading Studio 
Miss G. D uY 


419 Boyiston St., Zone 16 
223 Arlington Ave. Phone 4-3891 


Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BuDLona 
2046 Queen Street 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 3 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1701 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Marie L. 
221 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Greenville 


Miss VirGInia 
1205 Pendleton Street 


Texas 


Dallas 4 


Miss Lovuisp 
4138 A Hawthorne Ave. 


Fort Worth 
Mrs. MArsorig Moors 
3613 Norfolk Rd. 


Houston 6 


Miss I. Putnam 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Mrs. P. 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


San Antonio 1 


Miss ANNIE M. 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Travis 8302 


CANADA 


Quebec 
Montreal 


Miss MAarGarst J. 
1509 Sherbrooke 8+., West 
Phone FI 2851 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


AUGUSTA (Georgia) 

510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO 2 (Illinvis) 

30 W. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
COLUMBUS 15 (Ohio) 

55 East State Street, Room 410 
DAYTON 2 (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DENVER 5 (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT 26 (Michigan) 

535 West Jefferson Avenue 
HARTFORD 3 (Connecticut) 

Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS 4 (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
JERSEY CITY 2 (New Jersey) 

578 Jersey Avenue 
KANSAS CITY 2 (Missouri) 

No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

Room 3, Ward Bldg., 1025 Church St. 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MILWAUKEE (Wisconsin) 

322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 601 
MINNEAPOLIS 3 (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON 1 (New Jersey) 

182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA 3 (Pennsylvania) 

2019 Spruce Street 
PITTSBURGH 22 (Pennsylvania) 

Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & Wood St. 
PORTLAND 5 (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS 8 (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL 1 (Minnesota) 

496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 (California) 

414 Mason St., 700 Native Sons Bldg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3 (Mass.) 

1694 Main Street 
TOLEDO 10 (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON 9 (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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courage, comes from within, and cannot be 
supplied by administration from without 
And I, for one, like to hear the stories of 
those who have managed to discipline them. 
selves, and who have the courage to faee 
life and find a way to make it enjoyable 
both for themselves and for those with 
whom they have contact. Those are the 
ones I call successful people, no matter 
what their salaries are, nor on which side 
of the track they live. And if this be cheep 
up philosophy, make the most of it. 
Sincerely yours, 
MaTHeR. 


Books 
(Continued from page 256) 


2. One, Two, Button My Shoe, Abbott Pub- 
lishing Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
Hard Covers: 1. Pat-A-Cake (Little Golden 
Book), Simon and Schuster, New York 
1. Mother Goose, Rand McNally, New 
York. 


Appreciation 
(Continued from page 257) 


or that pioneer teacher or writer or pro- 
moter might be was part of the day’s work. 

On January 14, 1950, when the Volta 
Bureau was rededicated, Miss Harris seized 
the opportunity to consult Mrs. Gilbert 
Grosvenor and to secure missing names of 
persons who attended the first ground 
breaking ceremony on May 8, 1893. 

At the present time this feature of the 
library is up to date. It will, of course, grow 
steadily, but keeping it current will now be 
a simple task. 

As an example of its usefulness an inter- 
esting incident can be related. Not long 
ago Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, a well known 
Washingtonian, telephoned to the Volta 
Bureau for her personal friend, Helen Kel- 
ler, to ask if any photographs of Anne Sul- 
livan, Miss Keller’s famous teacher, were 


on file here. She was told that they were 
and was invited to come and look them 
over. Within two minutes after the arrival 
of Mrs. Smith the collection was laid before 
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Why have so many people been satisfied 
with these fine hearing aids? 


293 


Since Western Electric introduced 
Model 65 and Super 66, thousands of 
hard-of-hearing people have become 
satisfied users. 

Why? Because lightweight, conven- 
ient Model 65 is a single unit instru- 
ment welcomed by moderately deafened 
people and by part-time hearing aid 
users who want unusually clear response 
to conversational tones plus remarkable 
battery economy. 


Because Super 66 is designed to give 
extra power to those with severely im- 
paired hearing . . . superb fidelity to 
those who demand the best. 

The popularity these instruments 
have enjoyed certainly warrants your 
trying them. They are designed to help 
anyone who can be helped by a hearing 
aid. Your local Audivox dealer in West- 
ern Electric Hearing Aids will be glad 
to show you Super 66 and Model 65. 


TRADE-MARK OF 


successor 10 weanwne ai vivision 
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American © 
AUDIVOX. INC, 
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You’d Never 
Guess I’m 


don’t notice 
I use a hear- 
ing aid. That 
is because I 
wear the new Beltone Phantomold. 
Thanks to this wonderful invention, 
NO BUTTON SHOWS IN MY EAR!” 
The compact one-unit Beltone is so 
tiny—yet gives amazing clarity and 
wer. The nearest thing to natural 
earing. Get all the amazing facts 
about this electronic ‘ 
“miracle.” Mail coupon x 
today for valuable FREE PA eo 
booklet. 


MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, __ 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


r 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


| 

| Beltone Hearing Aid Company, 

| 1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, III. 

| Please send me in a plain wrapper your 
FREE Booklet that tells how the deaf 

| can HEAR AGAIN—without a button 

| showing in the ear. No obligation. 

| 

| 

| 
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her. Fortunately, there were duplicates 9 
a particularly good photograph and om 
was gladly offered as a gift to a friend of 
Miss Keller’s in Japan. 

- Thanks to a skillful librarian, an inde 
fatigable worker, and a good friend of the 
Volta Bureau, one department of the ]j. 
brary is in perfect shape. Miss Harris is 
now at work cataloging a case full of re 
cently acquired books. 


High School 
(Continued from page 255) 


cooperation with each individual home 
room teacher. 

All angles of each case are followed 
through. No excuses are offered because 
of the large school enrollment. In fact 
its size has proved an advantage at times, 
The point of general interest is that such 
a comprehensive testing conservation pro- 
gram is being successfully operated in a 
large public high school. 


College 
(Continued from page 254) 


satisfactory grades, for they did not want 
me to spend too much time on studies. The 
last two years in college were a lot of fun 
and gave me very pleasant and heart warm 
ing memories. 

I have been very glad that I stayed on 
at U.S.C. until graduation. All in all, most 
of the instructors were very helpful, and! 
made many friends. As you can see, my 
parents did not decide the choice of a 
college for me. I decided for myself. Also, 
I had to make up my own mind whether 
to be an oralist or a manualist. Of course, 
many deaf people are both. However, | 
foresee a day when scientific progress in 
speech and hearing will enable the oralists 
to balance and eventually outbalance the 
manualists. Right now that day is far of 
The problem of today is: Is it for the hap 
piness of the deaf to attend a college for 
the deaf or one for the hearing? The 
decision as to which college depends on 
your own attitude toward lipreading and 
toward the sign language. 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved Ligh School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


j| Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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WANT ADS 


Rates: Twenty-five words, $2.00 for one insertion, $5.00 
for three insertions. Box Numbers 25c extra for each 
insertion. Address Advertising Dept., Volta Review. 


WANTED for September 1950, trained teachers of deaf 
and hard of hearing to teach in the public schools of 
Compton, California. Very desirable location, midway 
between Los Angeles and Long Beach. Write to Miss 
Margaret Davison, Coordinator of Curriculum and 
Guidance, 604 South Tamarind Street, Compton 3, Calif. 


WANTED: Oral teacher for residential school in the 
middle west for 1950-51 school year. Address Box 
K-4, Volta Review. 


WANTED: A teacher for a primary oral class. Pleasant 
teaching conditions. Dallas Pilot Institute for the Deaf, 
4909 Cedar Springs Ave., Dallas 19, Texas. 


WANTED: Sept., 1950, a trained teacher for deaf and 
hard of hearing children. Public day school set-up with 
tenure and retirement. Beginning salary $2900 to $3300 
depending on training and experience. Send qualifica- 
tions and reference to Dr. Keith A. Hunsaker, 111 
North Grevillea Avenue, Inglewood, California. 


WANTED: Oral teachers of the deaf. Must have 
degree and approved training course for teaching the 
deaf. New salary schedule based on training and ex- 
perience. Write for application blank. Superintendent, 
Texas School for the Deaf, 1102 South Congress 
Avenue, Austin 22, Texas. 


WANTED: Woman Teacher of the deaf and hard-of- 
hearing who can give individual instruction in speech, 
auditory training and lip reading to children and adults. 
Position open July 1 (preferred) or September 1. 
Write Mary Wood Whitehurst, Hearing Rehabilitation 
Center, 330 East 63rd Street, New York City 21. 


WANTED: in September, trained teacher for lip read- 
ing classes in Public Schools. Pleasant working conditions, 
attractive salary. Write C. Paine Shangle, Superintend- 
ent, Roeder School Building, Bellingham, Washington. 


WANTED: for September 1950 trained teacher of the 
deaf. Nursery and primary day school program. Junior 
League Speech School, 1328 Hampton Street, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 


WANTED: Competent speech and lipreading teacher 
for seven year old boy. Full time tutoring position on 
peat, basis. Joseph Roberts, Box 1022, Las Vegas, 
evada. 


SUMMER tutor desired. Boy 4'2 years old. Con- 
genitally deaf. Defective vision. Attended Junior 
League Speech School, Atlanta, Georgia. Needs speech 
and language work. Teacher to live in home. Mrs. L. 
F. Plummer, Woodland Dr. Marietta, Georgia. 


PORTLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS have openings 
for trained teachers of the deaf and hard-of-hearing. 
Salaries compare favorably with those of other large 
cities, with tenure, retirement fund and generous sick 
leave. Splendid location and cultural opportunities. 
Send application and credentials to Personnel Office, 
631 N. E. Clackamas Street, Portland, Oregon. 


Compiled by Joun A, FERRALL 


Windy: They were discussing hurricanes and 
such things, and the man from Chicago remarked 
that those blasts that came from the lake were 
really something to experience. “Do you have 
crowbar holes in your house?” asked a tough. 
looking citizen. “Crowbar holes?” said the man 
from Chicago. “Sure,” said the owner of the 
cabin. He pointed to holes on each of the four 
sides of the house. “We check the weather every 
hour through them,” explained the native. “Jes’ 
stick a crowbar through the hole. If it bends we 
know the wind velocity outside is normal. Of 
course, if it breaks in two, we stay in the house.” 


*‘S Ma’am: The editor of a small weekly 
was trying to explain that some scoundrel had 
stolen the cabinet containing all his type carrying 
the letter “s.” “Latht night,” he printed, “thome 
thneaking thcoundrel thtole into our compothing 
room and pilfered the cabinetth of all the etheth, 
We take thith opportunity to apologithe for the 
appearance of the paper. If we ever catch thith 
thnake it will be a thatithfaction to thhoot him 
full of holeth.” 


Brooklyn: Some of these Brooklyn boys are 
really wonderful. They tell of one who made a 
trip through Oregon in connection with manew- 
vers of the Army. One day he came back from 
the woods bearing a handful of rattlesnake rattles, 
“Where in the world did you get those?” gasped 
the sergeant. “Off'fn a woim,” said the boy 
calmly. 


Sign: A moving van driving through Arling- 
ton, Va., was seen to have signs painted on each 
rear fender. The left-hand one read: “Passing 
Side.” The other: “Suicide.” 


“My wife explored my pockets last night.” 

“What did she get?” 

“About the same as any other explorer—enough 
material for a lecture.” 


The man who claims to understand women 
probably means only that his hearing is good. 
—Kenneth L. Krichbaum, in the Saturday Even 
ing Post. 


All is Vanity 
He wears a hat with a hard, tight rim, 
But a hearing aid headband? Not for him! 
Her earrings pinch and thev’re big as dollars, 
But a tiny earpiece? “No!” she hollers. 
His pockets bulge with a horrid litter; 
He “hasn’t room” for a small transmitter. 
She squints and scowls with the strain she brooks, 
But she’s sure that an aid would “spoil her looks.” 
Vanity, vanity, all is vanity, 
And vain is aid for vain humanity. 
—GENE ELLINGER, 
Hear Ye, Milwaukee Hearing Society 
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